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Australian wilderness preservation no cause for pride 



R ecent visits to wild areas, including those 
in National Parks, in the UK and New 
Zealand reminded me just how backward we 
are in much of Australia in preserving our 
wild places, even in National Parks. 

The cliche of endless Australian wilderness 
stretching to the horizon has suited our 
popular macho and pioneering self-image 
well. By contrast, we like to regard the UK as 
over-civilized, having little remaining natural 
beauty; and even that we tend to think of 
without the protection of tree cover, as having 
been trampled to death by the feet of ages. 

The truth is somewhat different. Certainly 
the UK is relatively small and heavily pop¬ 
ulated. But there are still important areas of 
staggering natural beauty, often amazingly 
close to some of the most crowded centres. The 
Lake District, the Peak District—and even 
North Wales—are excellent examples. Fur¬ 
thermore, as a regular visitor to these regions 
for more than 20 years, I have been struck by 
the way in which their wilderness quality has 
been maintained despite increased usage by 
walkers and climbers. 

Whilst New Zealand is famous for its 
natural beauty, and is very different from the 
UK, many of us tend patronizingly to dismiss 
it as simply a vast sheep run. However, during 
a visit last summer I was reminded that New 
Zealand established the world's second 
National Park (after Yellowstone in the USA) 
and has an outstanding collection of 
magnificently preserved National Parks and 
other areas of wild beauty. And, despite 
enormous increases in pressures on some 
parts from walkers and others pursuing 
wilderness recreation in recent years, they are 
standing up to it extremely well. Certainly, 
New Zealand allows questionable activities 
such as jet-boating, shooting and fishing in its 
National Parks, as does Australia (deer 
hunting, for example, is permitted in certain 
Australian National Parks), but these have 
minimal impact by comparison with the 
rampant commercial development, logging 
and off-road vehicle use permitted in many 
Australian National Parks. 

Generally speaking, our own situation gives 
less cause for optimism. To take New South 
Wales as an example (although its record is by 
no means worse than that of my own State, 
Victoria): the Colong Foundation's Wilderness 
1991 Red Index identifies 26 wilderness areas 
in NSW. In all but two cases, the Red Index 
claims, these areas are currently being 
damaged by one or more of the following: 
logging, over-burning, off-road vehicles and 
horse-riding, power lines/dams/mining, 
pollution, and weeds and/or feral animals. In 
only three areas is management described as 
satisfactory. Sad to say, this picture is repeated 
throughout Australia. (In January, US 
academic Paul Erlich pointed out on ABC 
Radio that the area of land being cleared in 


Smile! Chris hands Wild's donation of $5000 to the 
Wilderness Society's Director Karenne Jurd at a 
recent meeting in Melbourne. Michael Fogarty 

Australia every year is the same now as it was 
30 years ago!) 

1 thought about possible causes for such 
striking differences between the state of 
wilderness in Australia and that in the UK and 
in New Zealand, and I concluded that it comes 
down to a difference of attitude between 'us' 
(inhabitants of a vast continent) and 'them' 
(inhabitants of relatively tiny islands). Many 
of us in Australia still labour under the 
pioneering misconception that our land is 
infinitely vast—to be exploited and con¬ 
quered, even feared. If it can't be cut down or 
dug up, it's of no value. The idea of wilderness 
for its own sake is only for 'greenie extremists' 
and 'guilt-ridden yuppies'. In the UK and 
New Zealand, on the other hand, the intrinsic 
value of places of natural beauty has been 
widely recognized for some time. Many were 
set aside early on in generously sized National 
Parks, which have been fiercely defended 
since and remain largely inviolate from the 
worst pressures of commercialism. The 
defenders of natural beauty in the UK and 
New Zealand are as entrenched, varied and 
effective as they often are shallowly rooted, 
polarized and ineffectual in this country. 
There are bodies in the UK and New Zealand 
that are of major importance in the setting 
aside, and protection, of areas of natural 


beauty for posterity. In Australia the National 
Trust has done comparatively little for the 
preservation of the natural environment, 
particularly of wilderness. (The work of the 
Victorian Conservation Trust in Australian 
natural-area protection should not be 
forgotten, but it is on a relatively small scale.) 
In the UK it is a very different story. There, the 
National Trust has some two million members 
and has systematically bought up hundreds of 
thousands of hectares of the most spectac¬ 
ularly beautiful natural areas including the 
mountains of Snowdonia, a quarter of the 
Lake District and much of the Derbyshire Peak 
District. In addition, the Trust has spent 
millions of pounds acquiring some 1200 
kilometres of unspoilt British coastline. The 
land owned by the Trust is at least as freely 
accessible to the public as Australian wild¬ 
erness areas on public land. The role of nat¬ 
uralist organizations in the conservation pro¬ 
cess has also been important both in the UK 
and in New Zealand. 

In both these countries it is generally 
recognized that National Parks and other 
reserves must be vigorously defended and 
properly managed at all times. And people 
there have been quick to realize the enormous 
economic and other benefits which flow from a 
far-sighted attitude to wilderness. First the UK 
and, more recently, New Zealand began to 
derive great commercial benefit from the 
steady flow of overseas visitors attracted by 
their natural beauty. On the other hand, we are 
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‘Born to be WiltT design 
commissioned for Wild. 
Made of heavyweight 100% Australian 
unbleached cotton, these big, loose- 
sleeve T-shirts feel great and will brighten 
up any occasion. Sizes L, XL, XXL. 
$24.95 each. 


The classic 
Wild T-shirt 
is as popular 
as ever, and no 
wonder. Made 
of 100% 
Australian 
cotton, these 
big, latest-style, 


fashion garments look and feel great on 
and off the hill. Sizes L, XL, XXL. $19.95 
each. 


Psst! The latest Wild INDEX (for issues 
35-42) is available now. Only $5.95 each. 


Send your order with a cheque or money order 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181, or use the order form 
in this issue. 


. so you don't get lost later. 


What good is a compass if you don't know how to use __ 

it? You know the importance of planning before a trip Kf*11 fltfUl 

into the outdoors, Right? Well, knowing HOW TO USE uinfSiic • 

YOUR COMPASS is an essential part of that planning. Distributed by: ADE N U. S. 

The ABCs of Compass & Map video teaches compass Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. 

basics ... from how a compass works to compass use p.o. Box 209, WELLAND, S. AUSTRALIA 5001 

with maps and triangulation. From Brunton ... of course. Phone: (08) 346 6061 Toll Free: 088 882058 
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THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 


The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its fibres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 
SNO-SEAL 


For suede or 
brushed leather, 
nylon, cotton, 
canvas, and 
other fabrics 
SILICONE- 
WATERGUARD 
by SNO-SEAL 
is the most 
concentrated 
and effective 
water and stain 
repellent 
available. 
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quickly ruining many of our natural areas by 
allowing logging, recreational vehicle use, 
mining and other destructive practices that 
would be rejected out of hand in National 
Parks in the UK and New Zealand. In well 
managed parks 'people pressure' is not a 
problem—at least, not when compared with 
the effects of, say, logging. Our better-preserv¬ 
ed National Parks, such as Mt Buffalo and 
Wilsons Promontory, both in Victoria, are so 
preserved largely because logging, mining 
and off-road driving have not been allowed 
within their boundaries. 

We congratulate ourselves on our 'progress' 
whilst ridiculing the 'Poms' and 'Kiwis'. At 
least we'll always have their wild places to 
walk in and enjoy. 

A practical response 

Our desire that any concern for the 
deteriorating global environment be followed 
by action was strongly stated in the Editorial 
of the last issue of Wild. To reinforce that 
message, we announced that we had made 
donations of $5000 each to the aid and 
develpment organization World Vision and to 
the Wilderness Society. We also said that 
readers could look forward to information on 
just how the donation to World Vision was 
helping a rural, reforestation-based develop¬ 
ment programme. 

I'm pleased to announce that since then we 
have selected such a programme. Our choice. 
World Vision's Saatusa agro-forestry project, 
lies in the rugged Western Abaya region in 
southern Ethiopia. Almost 480 kilometres 
south of the capital Addis Ababa, it includes 
rugged mountain ranges, undulating plat¬ 
eaux and savanna and desert lowlands. 

One-fifth of Ethiopia is mountainous with 
elevations above 3000 metres, and these areas 
support 88 per cent of the total population of 
more than 50 million people. 

It's a strange paradox that Ethiopia has 
some of the most beautiful terrain on earth yet 
has suffered incredibly from environmental 
and human degradation. Relatively produc¬ 
tive at the turn of the century, this poorest of 
African countries sustained a generous 40 per 
cent forest cover. Today, the figure has been 
slashed to a mere four per cent—and is still 
declining. 

The consequences include distorted weath¬ 
er patterns producing recurring severe 
droughts, and chronic erosion. It is estimated 
that 1.6 billion tonnes of topsoil wash away 
annually, representing enough arable land to 
support 12 000 families. This environmental 
disaster was a major factor in Ethiopia's Great 
Famine of 1984, when eight million people 
faced starvation and more than one million 
died. In developing countries the effects of 
misuse of the environment are more immed¬ 
iate than elsewhere, and certainly more devas- 

Nevertheless, if the results of previous 
projects similar to the one at Saatusa are any 
indication, there is hope. World Vision aims to 
replicate its programmes in the Ansokia valley 
in the north and Omosholeko in the south of 
Ethiopia, where famine-prone dust-bowls 
have been transformed into thickly forested 
places with thriving ecosystems. 

As well as now fully supporting the local 
people, these areas are seeing the gradual 
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return of indigenous flora and fauna, an 
encouraging indicator of progress towards 
successful environmental regeneration. 

The Saatusa programme concentrates on 
reforestation, agro-forestry, soil stabilization 
and the training of local farmers in reforest¬ 
ation and conservation techniques. By 1995 it 
is expected that well over ten million trees will 
have been planted. 

While changes so far are promising, the real 
objective is not only to restore an environment, 
but to live in it and from it in a way that 
sustains rather than degrades. That means the 
relationships between people and the land 
must be radically different from traditional 
Western ones. 

Along with reforestation, the programme is 
halting erosion. To implement the work, the 
programme depends on organizing the whole 
local community. The people have enthus¬ 
iastically seized this opportunity. Most of the 
work is done by people from local peasant 
associations. 

A few words about World Vision. It is 
known for its Child Sponsorship programme, 
which assists children and their families in less 
developed countries, its 40 Hour Famine 
programme and emergency relief work 
around the globe. It is a Christian human¬ 
itarian organization through which more than 
114 000 children are sponsored in 44 countries 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America. It is com¬ 
mitted to long-term total community develop¬ 
ment as a solution to poverty. 

This link between Wild, World Vision and 
Saatusa, Ethiopia, is a new initiative, a stand 
in support of the people of that place who are 
fighting to reverse the destruction of their 
geographic heritage and protect themselves 
from drought and starvation at the same time. 
Wild readers will be an important part of the 
link and I hope will be able to share some of 
the aspirations, achievements, celebrations, 
culture and traditions of the Saatusa people. 
Our support is being channelled through 
World Vision's 'Project Partners' programme, 
which supports specialist long-term commun¬ 
ity development projects around the world. 

Readers are encouraged to join us in 
financially supporting Saatusa too, and can 
send donations (which are tax-deductible), 
marked Wild & World Vision Support, to World 
Vision Australia, GPO Box 9944, Melbourne, 
Vic 3001. ( Wild readers who respond will not 
be approached in any way by World Vision.) 
As foreshadowed by the previous Editorial, at 
the same time we'U be contributing directly to 
Saatusa, and to local conservation organizat¬ 
ions. We'll give part of all our 1992 subscript¬ 
ion and mail-order goods sales. This means 
that every time you subscribe to Wild (includ¬ 
ing renewals and gift subscriptions) or buy 
‘Wild things' from us, you are helping Saatusa 
and Australian projects. We'll inform you reg¬ 
ularly of how much you, and we, have given, 
and bring you up to date as we receive fresh 
news about the project. I urge you all to join 
us in giving generously to such a worthwhile 
project and to show that Wild readers care. ■ 

Chris Baxter 

Managing Editor 
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Pack 
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Ttekker I 64 + 8 litres 
TVekker II 72 + 8 litres 

TVekker III 80 + 8 litres 
(Parallel suspension) 

Travel the world, from the Australian Outback 
to the French Riviera, and the Trekker will get 
you there in style and comfort. 

The hide-away side pockets add variable 
volume and are completely functional either 
inside or outside the pack—or they can be 
stowed away. 



Flying Scotsman I 64 litres 
Flying Scotsman II 80 litres 
(Parallel suspension) 

The front pocket zips off to become a day pack 
with padded shoulder straps. The Flying 
Scotsman is excellent for travelling and 
performs well as a recreational pack. 

Its single main compartment opens fully and 
optional side pockets may be attached to 
either side. 


BOUND 




Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more phone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 

^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 
□ Pack & Paddle Camps 
C] Standard Course (aged 17-30) 


► 'flm D Adult Course (aged over 30) 
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Trade enquiries to 
205 Gipps Street 
PO Box 5 Abbotsford 
Victoria 3067 
Phone (03) 417 2122 
Fax 61 3 416 0830 


LOOKING FOR 
BACKPACKING 
EQUIPMENT? 


We specialise in the latest 
lightweight gear for your 
^ outdoor adventures. 

^o/ne to Alpsport for the 
_► best brands, the right 
advice and the right pricel 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE MAIL ORDER 
CATALOGUE 

For extra information please tick the appropriate box: 

□ Travel packs O Backpacks □ Day packs 

□ Tents 0 Sleeping bags □ Boots 

□ Thermal u/wear □ Thermal clothing □ Casual clothing 

□ Rainwear □ Stoves □ Abseiling gear 

We deliver Australia-wide to your door by express courier. 



1045-47 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE NSW 2114 
PHONE: (02) 858 5844 FAX: (02) 804 7251 



ABSEIL 1000 FEET! 

Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
the 400-metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
comprehensive one-day abseiling course will prepare 
beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
Three Sisters and Kaiang Falls. 


CANYONING TRIPS 

Venture into an amazing world 
of rushing waterfalls, crystal dear 
pools and fantastic sculptured 
walls. The grandeur and pristine 
beauty of these canyons almost 
defies description. Canyoning is 
the ultimate summer adventure. It 
often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, 
scrambling, swimming and 
floating on lilos. We offer a wide 
range of trips to suit all levels of 
fitness and experience. We visit 
Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra 
Canyons and many others. 


Contact us for a free 16-page colour brochure 
190 Katoomba St, Katoomba 2780, Telephone (047) 82 1271 (office) or Mobile (018) 21 0743 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb under 
the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• All levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
persona! log-books. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently, 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 


ncorporating 
Blue Mountains 
Climbing 
School 
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Environments 


for future generations to enjoy! 

Protected environments by definition, are valuable. They cannot be replaced. 
As other recorded images fade with time, Kodachrome slide images keep 
living longer than any other color film. 

Kodachrome film - Sharp images, color consistency and a level of 
realism unmatched by other slide films. Now available with improved 
processing turn around by Kodak. 

Protect your memories today, for future generations to enjoy. 



Kodak KODACHROME SLIDE FILM 

Kodak and Kodachrome are trademarks of Kodak (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 



Stockists 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 
Darwin NT General Store 
QUEENSLAND 

Brisbane Scout Outdoor Centre 
Southport Outback Billy’s 
Townsville Adventure Camping 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
Chatswood Scout Outdoor Centre 
Cooma Snowy Disposals 
Hurstville Scout Outdoor Centre 
Kogarah Bay Bush & Paddle Sports 
Liverpool Scout Outdoor Centre 
Newcastle Scout Outdoor Centre 
Nowra Westwoods Camping 
Parramatta Scout Outdoor Centre 
Thornleigh Thornleigh Tent Sales 
Wagga Wagga Scout Outdoor Centre 
Wollongong Bushcraft Equipment 
AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
Braddon Scout Outdoor Centre 
VICTORIA 

Bendigo Scout Outdoor Centre 
Geelong Scout Outdoor Centre 
Melbourne Sam Bear 
Mitcham Scout Outdoor Centre 
Portland George Taylor Disposals 
Warrnambool Barbeques Galore 
TASMANIA 

Hobart Country Comfort 
Ulverstone Max Stratton 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide Scout Outdoor Centre 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Cannington Ranger Camping 
Perth Go Camping 
Perth Scout Outdoor Centre 

Trade enquiries to 
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(Aust) Pty Ltd 
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Yeti 

Arctic 

Rocky 

Vblume: 75 litres 

65 litres 

55 litres 

Fabric: Cordura 

Cordura 

Cordura 

Weight: 2.2 kilograms 

2.1 kilograms 

1.9 kilograms 

Alpinist (not pictured) 

Volume: 90-120 litres Fabric: Oordura Weight: 2.4 kilograms 


Bergans of Norway has 
a long-standing 
reputation for quality and 
innovation. Bergans has 
led the way in rucksack 
design since 1906, and 
today’s range combines 
that long experience 
with the latest 
developments in design 
and materials. The 
Bergans Child Carrier is 
unsurpassed for safety 
and comfort. 


Travel Pack 

Mime: 80 litres 
Fabric: Cordura/nylon 
Weight: 2.7 kilograms 
Includes detachable 
day pack 
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Clothing for 
Dynamic Environments 


. Kathmandu Gore-Tex® Rainwear . 

T 

X he Gore-Tex® garments on these pages are at the top of our clothing 
range. Kathmandu Gore-Tex® clothing has been rigorously tested for 
performance across a range of environments and activities. We design both 
lightweight ski and triathlon wear and rugged, all-weather protection for 
extended exposure to wind, rain and snow. Gore-Tex® offers unsurpassed 
wet-weather performance. Tests for the Gore Guaranteed To Keep You Dry 
program have proven our Gore-Tex® clothing to be among the best 
performing rainwear manufactured in Australia or New Zealand. 

Below is a selection of Kathmandu Gore-Tex® rainwear. Please ring our 
warehouse for a catalogue giving our full clothing range. 
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WILDERNESS 

EXPEDITIONS 


IN THE 
HIMALAYA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
JAPAN 

NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


TREK • CLIMB • SAFARI 
RAFT • CYCLE • CANOE • SKI 
ABSEIL • RIDE • CANYON 

Special Expeditions for 1992 

• Climb the highest of the trekking 
peaks in Nepal — Mera Peak. 

• Explore with Tim and Ann 
Macartney-Snape. 

• Share the wonders of Machu 
Picchu and the Galapagos Islands. 

• Trek the flanks of Nanda Devi 
Sanctuary in India. 

• Learn to climb in the Andes. 

• Raft the Franklin. 

For further information contact: 
Wilderness Expeditions, 3rd Floor 
73 Walker St, North Sydney 2060 
Phone: (02) 956 8099 


Please send me a copy of the 
Wilderness Brochure 


Address. 




cold 
weather 
protection 


Damart Thermolactyl has a large range of underwear 
made from chlorofibre, which will keep you warm, dry 
and free from chills under all conditions. 

Come and see the complete selection at our speciality stores: 


Sydney: 58 Clarence Street. 

Parramatta: 42 George Street. 
Hurstville: 249 Forest Road. 
Newcastle: 7 Newcomen Street. 
Canberra: Carema Place. 
Melbourne: 399 Elizabeth Street. 


Camberwell: 738 Burke Road. 
Bentleigh: 466 Centre Road. 
Adelaide: 98 Cawler Place. 

Brisbane: 91 Elizabeth Street. 

Hobart: 1 23a Liverpool Street. 
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ely on Edelrid 


A 5 kg rock falling 2 m on to an unprotected head will 
result in an impact force of approximately 1800 daN—and 
most likely, death. A cheap or inappropriate helmet may 
look effective but will provide little protection from such an impact. 


Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

(02) 517 1338. 

Available from specialist 
climbing shops. 


Edelrid Ultralight, Durace and Macrolight helmets are built with the utmost 
care and have been thoroughly tested to ensure that they provide the best 
combination of comfort, fit and protection. All three are UIAA approved. 

Life is precious! What price protection? Buy Edelrid! 


STATIC ROPES 


All Edelrid static ropes are low in stretch, resist abrasion 
and are built to withstand the rigours of abseiling, 
prusiking and Jumaring. They are particularly suitable for 
caving, canyoning and recreational abseiling. 

Superstatic 9, 10 and 11 mm are heavy-duty, all-round 
ropes with a very low stretch factor and a particularly high 
resistance to sheath slippage. 

Extrastatic 9, 10 and 11 mm are the strongest and most 
abrasion-resistant ropes in the range. They are Dry treated for water resistance 
and improved handling. 

Superstatic-Soft 10.5 mm features Edelrid’s new Superflex construction and is 
exceptionally flexible and easy to use. 

Buy reliability, buy Edelrid! 


first steps into the exciting world of climbing, there is 
way to learn—with the experts! 
ilian School of Mountaineering boasts the most 
ructors available in this country, 
a one-day abseiling course or even a 
climbing expedition, we have the right 
to show you the ropes! 

ROCK COURSES ’92 

Abseiling Cost $70 

ay, 30 May, 6 Jun, 27 Jun 

Cost $160 

May, 27/28 Jun 

Five-day Beginners’ Rockclimbing Course Cost $570^ 

(the ultimate!) 11-15 May 

Write today for our free 14-page colour brochure 
detailing our programme of abseiling, rockclimbing 
and mountaineering courses and expeditions. 

AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 

182 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: (047) 82 2014 
Fax: (047) 82 5787 
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Guaranteed To Keep You Dry 


W L Gore & Associates is committed to making world-class 
products. We invented the first ‘waterproof, breathable’ 
fabric—GORE-TEX, which is still first in the performance stakes; 
ahead by a country mile. From the very beginning we have 
maintained an unstinting research and testing programme to make 
even better fabrics and products. We still use two per cent of every 
production run of fabric for quality assurance and research and 
development testing. This has resulted in a virtual procession of 
improvements and innovations, such as our bi-component 
membrane which resists contamination by oils, Gore seam-sealing, 
and insert products such as Gore-Tex ski gloves 
and Seels®. In our testing we always strive to 
replicate real-life situations and, in many 
cases, have even had to invent the test 
methods used to measure our performance! 

The Gore Rain Simulator, our newest and best 
‘real-life test rig’, is the most comprehensive 
testing unit yet invented. 

Outdoors clothing is as varied as the things 
you can do outdoors. What you wear to stay dry 


and comfortable when you’re slogging along Tasmania’s South 
Coast Track on a bleak, windswept day is not the same as the 
lightweight shell you’d wear when skating on XC skis. So that you 
can select Gore-Tex apparel suitable for your specific outdoor 
activity, we have formed partnerships with the leading specialist 
outer-wear manufacturers in Australia and New Zealand, seeking to 
combine their great experience in designing functional clothing 
with our superior fabrics and our testing facilities. Together with 
our Partners in Performance® we have developed garments which 
are Guaranteed To Keep You Dry—each individual garment design 
has been tested, modified and re-tested until it 
meets the most uncompromising standards. 

Let It Pour. 

Before commercial production commences, every 
Gore-Tex outer-wear style is artificially aged by 
repeated washing, then subjected to the Storm 
Test—pummelled with pounding water; the 
equivalent of a 16 centimetre deluge. Only it the 
garment remains completely dry inside is the style 
passed for production. 



With our Partners in Performance we apply extraordinary standards for performance and precision to ensure that we make the best 
protective outer-wear in the world. 

Gore-Tex Partners in Performance for the rucksack sports 
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A series of ‘end-use icons’, incorporated into the Gore-Tex fabric 
identification label, is your guide to outer-wear specifically designed 
and tested for use in your outdoor sport or 
recreation. 

The tent icon represents the rucksack 
sports and designates clothing designed to 
handle the most extreme wilderness 
conditions. 

The skier icon indicates suitability for a 
variety of winter and snow-country uses. 

Consult the Gore-Tex User’s Guide 
attached to all ‘Guaranteed To Keep You 
Dry’ clothing as a guide to purchasing your 
outdoor clothing. 


We are so confident in 
our fabrics, partners and mutual testing that 
we back these products with the most comprehensive guarantee 
ever given in the clothing industry: 

GORE-TEX OUTER-WEAR IS GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 
Look for the GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY logo as the 
hallmark of excellence in outdoor clothing. This logo, on the front 
of the Gore-Tex User’s Guide, is your assurance that the garment 
you are examining has undergone the most rigorous and 
uncompromising testing. It is guaranteed to keep you dry. 

For further information or service regarding Gore-Tex products 
phone Gore toll-free on 008 226 703. 


It’s the little things 
that count... 

Since our standards 
demand complete 
waterproofness, no 
detail is considered 
Every 
liner, or 
thoroughly 
tested. Every feature 
and design used is 
examined and 
approved. 








he Paddy Pallin range of 
oraks and overpants is 
s wet, the cold, the wind, 
place it amongst the finest 


Gore-Tex® jackets, 
designed to perform in 
Innovative design featui 
foul weather gear there 


“ When it comes to 
garments there is re 
only one choice” 


THE LEADERS IN 


is the ultimate “comfort’ 


fabric for the outdoors. 


Drytech is lighter, dries faster and shrinks less 
than any Bodywear fabric we've tested. 

Drytech does not retain body odours. 

Drytech transfers perspiration 
vapour rapidly away from 
the skin leaving you dry 
and comfortable. 


“Make Drytech your first choice 

for your first layer” THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
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IGHWAY ROBBERY 


Are trail fees legal? and where do they go? 


Parliamentary committee concerned 

A committee of the Victorian Parliament has 
found that the Alpine Resorts Commission 
had no legal basis for charging cross-country 
trail fees at Victorian ski resorts in 1991. In its 
report to State Parliament, the Legal & 
Constitutional Committee, a subcommittee of 
elected members, which reviews all 
regulations, considers that the Alpine Resorts 
Act does not clearly authorize the ARC to 
impose trail fees by regulation. It also 
concludes that 'there is sufficient debate as to 
the power to impose the cross country ski trail 
charges to raise the possibility that a court may 
find the fees uncollectable at law'. In other 
words, it is the view of the members that a 
legal challenge to the charging of trail fees by 
the ARC would stand a reasonable chance of 
success. 

The committee consequently recommends 
that the Alpine Resorts (Cross Country Trail 
Fees) Regulations, which establish the fees, be 
disallowed, and a motion to that effect was 
passed by the Legislative Council last October. 
However, as the repeal of the regulations 
requires that both Houses of Parliament pass 
such a motion, and since the Legislative 
Assembly did not pass such a motion, or even 
consider the issue within the prescribed 
period, the regulations are still in force. The 
government's response to the motion in the 
Upper House was to say that the ARC 
believed it was acting entirely within the law 
in charging the fees. None the less, the then 
Minister for Tourism, and Conservation & 
Environment, Steve Crabb, intended to 
introduce legislation in the spring 1992 session 
of Parliament which would amend the Alpine 
Resorts Act and clearly establish the legal 
power to collect trail fees. The Legal & 
Constitutional Committee report says that this 
proposal 'does not, however, alleviate the 
concerns of the Committee. Members consider 
it unacceptable that the fees be collected for 
another ski season without clear authority.' It 
subsequently appeared that the legislation 
would be introduced in autumn. 

In the same report, the Legal & Constitu¬ 
tional Committee concludes that the ARC 
failed to produce the Regulatory Impact 
Statement required by law before amending 
its regulations to increase resort entry charges, 
and places on record 'its strong concern that 
these regulations were made without the 
usual processes of public assessment and 
justification, and without consultation with 
affected individuals and groups'. 

The ARC did prepare a Regulatory Impact 
Statement before the 1991 ski season in the 
course of seeking approval for the regulations 
which, it believed, would allow it to charge the 
cross-country trail fees. In that statement, the 
ARC says: 'TThe proposed fees will not impose 
any additional collection costs. A mechanism 
already exists to collect Gate Entry fees [and] 



The sun may be shining, but the past is murky and 
the future is under a cloud. Trail-fees sign at Wire 
Plain near Mt Hotham, Victoria. Glenn Tempest 

this same mechanism will be used to collect 
the cross country trail fees'; and, earlier: 'There 
is no real cost to the Government and to the 
Commission as no additional staff or 
accommodation will be required as the 
services are already provided by the Alpine 
Resorts Commission.' In reality, as many 
cross-country skiers will have noticed, 
collection booths were built, and staffed full 
time—at least on weekends—for the sole 
purpose of collecting trail fees (see Wild Infor¬ 
mation, Wild no 43). Skiers are entitled to ask 
what proportion of the income to the ARC 
from trail fees paid during 1991 was 
consumed by the very process of collecting 
them, especially when the argument that they 
would cost nothing to collect was used to 
justify their introduction. 

There are other questions concerning public 
money spent to provide facilities for cross¬ 
country skiers. The statement mentioned 
above reveals that, of the $1 005 000 that the 
ARC anticipated spending on trails and other 
facilities during 1990-91, a total of 45 per cent 
was for trail maintenance in summer and 
winter, while 46 per cent was for 'resort 
operation costs...directly or indirectly attrib¬ 
utable to providing cross country trails'. The 
remaining nine per cent was to be spent to 
provide a ski patrol. The ARC'S credibility 
would be enhanced if it were to publish a 
breakdown of income from trail fees and 
accounts of expenditure at each resort, and 
allow the public it serves—and skiers in 
particular—to see exactly what it is doing with 
their money. 


April 17-20 Australian All Schools NSW (03)817 5934 


14 Paddy Pallin Rogaine NSW (02)5171011 

STAV Cross-country Vic (03)651 2107 

Ski Show 

27-28 Pre-Workj Italy (03)8175934 

Championships C 

11-12 Junior World Norway (03) 817 5934 

Championships C 

26 Australian Telemark Vic (03)729 7844 

Association race S 

Klingsporn Classic S Vic (057) 77 5731 ’ 
it 1 Cabramurra TourS NSW 

1-2 Olympic slalom S Spain (03)8175934 

8-9 Subaru Winter Vic (03)663 8611 

Classic M 

12 KACMartinis NSW (02)818 3379 

15 Paddy Pallin Classic S NSW (02) 416 7334 

23 Australian Telemark Vic (03)729 7844 

Association race S 

Rocky Valley Rush S Vic (060) 20 8660 

29 Kangaroo Hoppet, Vic (057)573103 

Australian Birkebeiner, 

Joey Hoppet S 


1 5 Charles Derricl 


Vic (060)24 5974 
NSW (03)729 7844 


to Falls CreekS 
13 Asnes Kosciusko 
TourS 

October 3-5 Subaru Spring 
Classic M 

6-9 Ski and Outdoor 
Trade Show 


C canoeing M multi-sports S skiing 


NSW (02)638 7688 
NSW/ (03)663 8611 
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TO KEEP 
YOU WARM 


PADDY PALLIN MOUNTAIN SERIES 
SLEEPING BAGS 


T6 designed to meet the specific 
needs of bushwalkers, trekkers, ski 
tourers and mountaineers. Only 
the finest grade materials are 
used in our bags. 

■ All bags feature box wall construction 
to give an even layer of down. 

■ Top grade 95/5 down is used in all high grade 
mummy bags. 

■ All down is treated with Scotchgard® for 
moisture resistance. 


Contoured hoods for a perfect fit. 


been widened from knee level up. 
i The unique stiffened draft flap resists 
snagging of zips. 




THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
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Much ado 

In this issue we introduce what we hope will 
become a regular and much-used service to 
Wild readers: a calendar of significant 
forthcoming events in all the fields Wild 
covers. Bushwalking, free-heel skiing, canoe¬ 
ing, climbing, caving and conservation—we 
expect they'll all be there, as will multi-sports 
events with genuinely 'wild' content. Don't 
expect a list of triathlons, mountain bike races 
or 'pier-to-pubs'; but do look in Wild Diary for 
useful information about what's coming up, 
and do let us know of any events you think it 
should include. Note carefully Wild's 
deadlines, as published on page 5 of this issue, 
and send information to Wild Diary at the 
address shown. 

Corrections and amplifications 

The reference to 'Ron Jackson' on page 40 of 
Wild no 43 should have read 'Bill Jackson'. 

QUEENSLAND 


Byamee rises early 

Byamee is the name given by some north 
Queensland Aborigines to tiger walker Peter 
Treseder during his 'flying visit' to Cape York 
Peninsula, reported in Information, Wild no 
42. During September, Treseder became the 
first person to make the round trip from Binna 
Burra Lodge to O'Reilly's Guest House and 
back by way of Coomera Crevice and 
Coomera Falls, in Lamington National 
Park—a distance of 45 kilometres. Coomera 
Crevice had been descended for the first time 
only two years earlier. Treseder completed the 
trip in 3 hours 58 minutes, and was back at 
Binna Burra before breakfast was served at 
8.00 am. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Going flat out 

The NSW Canoe Association is beginning 
work on a guide to flat-water canoeing in the 
State, and is looking for contributors with 
information on various venues. This will be 
organized under the headings: General 
introduction; Access; The trip; Hazards and 
warnings; Maps. Please contact project co¬ 
ordinator Anna Coote, NSW Canoe Associa¬ 
tion, PO Box 29, Glebe, NSW 2037. 
Information regarding water levels on 13 
selected rivers in NSW is available by 
telephoning 0055 50889; the service is updated 
every Thursday morning. 

Rewinding history 

In November 1991, Peter Treseder ran the 
length of the Hume and Hovell Walking 
Track—a distance of 430 kilometres—in just 
under three days. The track follows the course 
of the explorers' 1824 expedition from Cooma 
Cottage, Hume's home in Yass, as far as a tree 
marked by the intrepid pair beside the Murray 
River at Albury. Treseder completed the 
journey in the reverse direction in 2 days and 
23 hours. He passed through the Blowering 
area 167 years to the day after Hume and 
Hovell, but at somewhat greater speed. 

Planting project 

During January, outdoor equipment supplier 
Paddy Pallin marked the first anniversary of 


the death of its founder (see Information, Wild 
no 40) by distributing in its shops thousands 
of packets of seeds—of selected Australian 
tree species, one appropriate to the locality of 
each shop—and by planting young trees in 
selected locations. The company hopes to 
make the hand-outs and the plantings annual 
events. In another environmental initiative, 
Paddy Pallin has introduced a scheme to 
discourage the use of disposable carry-bags. 
For each customer who makes a purchase but 
chooses not to take a bag, the company puts 
ten cents into a collection box for an 
environmental cause. 



Fitzgeralds Hut, Bogong High Plains, Victoria, 
1903-91 . David Tatnall 

VICTORIA 


Fitzgeralds Hut 

Fitzgeralds Hut, one of the oldest cattlemen's 
huts on the Bogong High Plains, burned down 
early on 2 December. A group of young 
students spending the night in the hut could 
not control the blaze, which started from a 
cooking fire. Fitzgeralds Hut was built in 1903 
by George Fitzgerald, whose descendants still 
live at Shannonvale, near Omeo, and run cattle 
on the Bogong High Plains during summer. 
George Fitzgerald accompanied many parties 
on trips to the High Plains during the 1920s 
and 1930s, notably those from the Melbourne 
Women's Walking Club, who became known 
as 'Fitzgerald's Circus'. The hut was built of 
woolly-butt palings and roofed with shingles; 
a galvanized-iron roof was added in 1928, and 
a new chimney during the 1930s. At last 
report, the Fitzgerald family planned to 
rebuild the hut and hoped it would be finished 
by the end of January. They had received 
donations from several sources but intended 
to do the work themselves. There was, 
however, opposition from some quarters to 
the plan to rebuild. The Department of 
Conservation & Environment was understood 
to be seeking opinions on the matter. 

Many Murraythons 

Western Australian paddler David Ahmed 
was the surprise winner on handicap of the 
1991ICI Red Cross Murray Marathon. He was 
the first in 23 years to win the marathon in a 
white-water kayak. Victorian Chris Le Dieu 
was second in a Kl, and Anthony White in a 
TK1 was third. Geoff Allan was first over the 
line, and Kim Major, in 14th place overall, was 
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the first woman to finish. The 404 kilometre 
marathon begins every year on 27 December 
at Yarrawonga and ends on New Year's Eve at 
Swan Hill. The 1991 event attracted 530 
entrants and has so far raised $135 000 for the 
Red Cross. 

Taken a walk 

The Melbourne Walking Club has announced 
that, after publishing its annual journal The 
Walker every year since 1929, the 1991 issue 
will be the last. The Walker (or The Melbourne 
Walker, as it was known until the 1985 issue 
when a colour cover was also introduced) 
provided inspiration and information to 
Victorian bushwalkers for decades when little 
else was available. But, in recent years, as 
membership of the all-male Melbourne 
Walking Club has aged and dwindled. The 
Walker has enjoyed correspondingly dimin¬ 
ished support and appeal. Fewer than 1000 
copies of the 1991 issue were sold, resulting in 
a financial loss to the club. In its demise The 
Walker follows a similar publication by 
another major Victorian bushwalking club: 
Walk was published annually by the 
Melbourne Bushwalkers for the period 1949 to 
1987, inclusive. 

Canoe and kayak championships 

The 1992 Subaru Australian Slalom Champ¬ 
ionships, held on the Goulbum River near 
Eildon on 17-19 January, were hailed as a great 
success. A week-long 'paddle and participate' 
programme for non-competitors and a 
'slalomites' event for children between five 
and twelve also proved popular. Paddlers 
from the Victorian Institute of Sport were very 
successful in the major events, filling five of 
the top six places in the women's single kayak 
class and three of the top six in the correspond¬ 
ing men's event. Danielle Woodward and 
Richard Macquire were clear winners in their 
respective classes. Eildon resident David 
Heard finished third on his home patch in the 
men's single Canadian class, which was won 
by Peter Eckhardt, a Tasmanian enrolled at the 
Australian Institute of Sport. 

Name-calling 

The State Government late last year gave dual 
English and Aboriginal names to 32 places and 
natural features in the Grampians including 
the range itself, henceforth to be known as 
'Grampians (Gariwerd)'. According to a 
report in the Age on 16 October, the new dual 
names recommended by the Place Names 
Committee were a watered-down version of 
76 name changes initially proposed by the 
then Minister for Tourism, and Conservation 
& Environment, Steve Crabb, and were accep¬ 
ted despite some vigorous opposition. A 
petition to Parliament bore 30 000 signatures 
of those against the move; the mayor of 
Stawell was said to be 'incensed'; and State 
Liberal-National Party coalition policy is to 
reverse the changes. 

TASMANIA 


Grunting continues 

The fight to save Exit Cave continues (see 
Green Pages in this issue), and caving activity 
at Ida Bay has been hectic. The discovery late 
in 1991 of a significant extension to a very 
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nee Guaranteed 



The Wilderness Equipment 
product you choose 
today is the result of 15 
years' manufacturing 
experience with modem 
materials and equipment. 

But what actually matters is 
",How well does it work?" Like 
you, we require durable, 
efficient function in adverse 
conditions. If you're wet, 
we're wet. 

Every product is made in 
Australia. The WE logo and 
the Gore-Tex diamond are 
your guarantee. Go for it! 


Wilderness Equipment 


PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 

Uncompmmised Design 



SCAR PA 
ATTAK BOOTS 

Traditional Italian craftsmanship, the 

highest quality materials and advanced designs 

combine to create what are perhaps the finest 

bushwalking boots available. 

■ Top-grain leathers chosen for their abrasion and water 
resistance. 

■ Double- and triple-sewn seams. 

■ One-piece leather uppers. 

■ Contoured comfort flex midsoles _ 

support and protect the foot. 

■ Cambrelle boot linings are absorbent 
and fast drying. 

■ The Attak sole offers superb traction. 

■ Available in three widths (including 
ladies') for the perfect fit. 




THE LEADERS 


TO GET 
YOU THERE 


Wilderness Equipment's 

walking to work. 
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difficult cave called Little Grunt took its 
known depth from 130 to 165 metres and its 
known length to more than 2373 metres. The 
breakthrough came when Vera Wong pushed 
through a very tight squeeze at the top of what 
was the final, 27 metre pitch. This yielded 
another pitch, which broke through into a 
large passage reminiscent of Exit Cave itself. 
This new section leads downstream to within 
250 metres of Exit Cave's Eastern Passage. 


Speleological Research Group of Western 
Australia installed signs in the cave asking 
people not to visit the part of the cave known 
as the Dome. The region once housed a 
population of a rare cave spider which has not 
been sighted in the past four years, and the 
executive of the Australian Speleological 
Society decided in January 1991 that visits 
there should be discouraged. 

SB 



The East Face of Mt Cook, New Zealand, seen 
from the Grand Plateau soon after the avalanche 
which reshaped it. The Hochstetter Icefall, which 
carries the Grand Plateau's ice down to the 
Tasman Glacier, is buried under debris in the left 
foreground. Right, this view north to the High 
Peak shows the summit ice cap towering over the 
hole left by the slide. When rockfall eventually 
subsides, climbers can look forward to a steep 
finish to climbs on the 'new' East Face. Trevor 

More significant is the upstream extension, 
which lies directly beneath Benders Quarry. 
This confirms what cavers have believed all 
along: that the extraction of limestone has a 
direct and significant adverse impact on 
Australia's longest cave system. 

Stephen Bunton 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Skeletons in the closet 

The discovery of two skeletons in Mulla- 
mullang Cave, below the Nullarbor Plain, was 
reported during 1991. Cavers from the 
National University Caving Club found the 
first, and police found the second some weeks 
later. Evidence suggested that their deaths 
may have taken place shortly after the 
discovery of the cave in 1964. Police were said 
to be interested in the fact that no lights were 
found with the bodies. The skeletons were 
discovered in a region more than three 
kilometres from the entrance, and it was 
suggested that they might have been those of 
Aborigines, their lamps of burning bark 
having decayed in the interim. 

During an expedition to Mullamullang 
Cave during August, members of the 


Fund-raiser 

Terry Bolland, who last May completed an 
epic 24 000 kilometre journey around 
Australia, has raised $3500 as a result of the 
trip for Murdoch University's early 
intervention programme for autistic children. 
The trip took exactly one year, and was made 
up of 4700 kilometres of kayaking, including 
2500 kilometres from near the source of the 
Murray River to the sea; 3500 kilometres on 
foot, including 1600 kilometres through the 
Great Sandy Desert; and 15 800 kilometres of 
cycling. 

Avon Descent finding 

During December, the Northam Coroner 
found that a competitor in the 1991 Avon 
Descent, who drowned when his kayak 
capsized and became pinned to a concrete 
pylon of the Katrine Bridge, died by accident. 
According to an article in the West Australian 
on 12 December, the Coroner's report said that 
competitors had to take responsibility for then- 
own safety, but also contained 'constructive 
criticism' for the event's organizers regarding 
safety measures. The Avon Descent is an 
annual two-day race on the Avon River, 
contested by competitors in kayaks, canoes 
and surf skis as well as small powered craft. It 
begins at Northam and finishes on the Swan 
River at Bayswater, Perth. The death of Blair 
Shorter, aged 19, of Mt Lawley, was the first in’ 
18 years of Avon Descents. 

OVERSEAS 


Mt Cook profile 

On 14 December a huge slide of rock and ice 
significantly altered the shape of the High 


Peak of Mt Cook (3764 metres), the highest 
mountain in New Zealand. An area 800 metres 
high, 500 metres wide and about 100 metres 
deep—approximately the upper third of the 
East Face—fell away and left the 20 metre 
thick summit ice slopes diminished in size, 
potentially unstable, and overhanging a huge, 
concave scar. The collapse began just after 
midnight and lasted for several hours. 
Climbers in Plateau Hut at the time reported 
terrific noise and sparks from falling rocks, but 
were unharmed. Debris covered half the 
Grand Plateau—travelling, it is estimated, at 



around 300 kilometres an hour—and contin¬ 
ued up and over one of the Anzac Peaks and 
down at even greater speed to the Tasman 
Glacier, approximately 3000 vertical metres 
and a distance of 6.5 kilometres from the 
summit! 

It is expected to be some time before 
climbers venture on to the High Peak again, 
though locals are hopeful that the winter 
snows will rebuild the ice cap and coat the 
face. Conditions on the Linda Glacier route 
may be back to normal by next summer. Two 
New Zealand mountain guides had ascended 
the East Face five days before the collapse, and 
reported good conditions and no untoward 
rock movement. Some observers suggested 
that this year's heavy snowfalls and recent hot 
weather might have contributed to the 
avalanche; others thought it more likely that it 
was the result of long-term geological 
processes. 

Two young climbers from Canberra were 
killed on Boxing Day while descending the 
Freshfield Glacier from the Grand Plateau 
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SEA KAYAK 

- GUIDED ADVENTURES - 

SOLOMON ISLANDS 
FIJI 

PATAGONIA 
NORTH QUEENSLAND 
TASMANIA 

An unforgettable experience visiting 
remote and exotic areas. 

Small groups, expert guides, great food, 
marine and bird life that will 
amaze you. Also... 

RAFTING 
XC SKIING 
KAKADU AND MORE 
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1992/93 INTERNATIONAL 
BROCHURE OUT NOW 


Call for your free brochure ; 
MELBOURNE: 670 8400 
SYDNEY: 264 3366 
FREE CALL 008 803 688 


WORLD EXPEDITIONS 


Alpine Paraguding 

PO Box 3, Bright, Vic 3741 
Tel: (057) 55 1753, (008) 03 4440 



Instructor 

Senior Instructor: Brian Webb 
Australian national team member 
Extensive Australian and 
European flying experience 


Sites 

Melbourne 

Bright 

Courses 

2-day Introductory $220 

7-day HGFA Licence $770 

2-day Thermalling & XC $220 


TO KEEP 



SATISFIED! 


across Australia offer the full range of 
outdoor equipment at competitive prices 
with what we believe is the best service. 

„ So next time you're in need of some 
outdoor gear visit one of our stores. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 



507 Kent St 
SYDNEY NSW 2000 
Phone (02) 264 2685 

527 Kingsway 
MIRANDA NSW 2228 
Phone (02) 525 6829 

360 Little Bourke St 
MELBOURNE VIC 3000 
Phone (03) 670 4845 

8 Market St 
BOX HILL VIC 3128 
Phone (03) 898 8596 

11 Lonsdale St 
BRADDON ACT 2601 
Phone (06) 257 3883 
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THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


Kosciusko Rd 
JINDABYNE NSW 2627 
Phone (064) 56 2922 

228 Rundle St 
ADELAIDE SA 5000 
Phone (08) 232 3155 

1/891 Hay St 
PERTH WA 6000 
Phone (09) 321 2666 

76 Elizabeth St 
HOBART TAS 7000 
Phone (002) 31 0777 

59 Brisbane St 
LAUNCESTON TAS 7250 
Phone (003) 31 4240 

Mail Order 
Unit 14F 
Hordern Place 
Camperdown NSW 2050 
Tel: (02)517 1011 
Fax: (02) 550 3273 
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Paddlers on the Whanganui River, New Zealand, 
during the 1991 Lifespan Mountains to Sea event. 
Below, Australians Mike Wentworth (left), Craig 
Johnson and Glen Davison after finishing fourth 
in the event. Johnson rode 40 kilometres on a 
damaged bicycle after a heavy crash. Derek 
Paterson 

below Mt Cook. They were carried into a 
crevasse and buried by a wet surface 
avalanche. A third climber survived the 
accident. 

Tight finish 

To travel the 287 kilometre course of New 
Zealand's toughest three-day multi-sports 
event in a little over 16 hours is no mean feat. 



In 1990, three Victorians calling themselves 
the Aussie Plot did just that, and won the 
women's team title of the Lifespan Mountains 
to the Sea. In 1991 they returned, renamed the 
Aussie Vlug and with Melbourne marathon 
runner Debbie Williams in place of Joanne 
Cowan. Commonwealth cycling champion 
Kathryn Watt took her bike, while paddling 
wonder Jane Hall planned to borrow a boat 
once again. They were accompanied by 
Australia's first male entrants in the event: 
two teams, one representing Peregrine 
Adventures and the other, called the Aussie 
Nobodies, led by Grant Hughes of Sydney. 

The Mountains to the Sea course descends 
1500 metres from the flank of an active 
volcano—the highest mountain in the North 
Island—to the west coast. Whilst it's mostly 


downhill, the drop is not obvious over the 
daunting length of the course, particularly 
along 122 kilometres of paddling on the slow 
and remote Whanganui River. 

The two men's teams finished third and 
fourth against their Kiwi opponents, but the 
Australian women were right in the race 
throughout. 

Because the river sections are so long, the 
paddler's performance is pivotal. Jane Hall 
was recovering from a virus when she began 
the short, 35 kilometre paddle on the first day, 
and lost several minutes to the Kiwi team. On 
the second day, however, she powered ahead 
and after 6 hours and 34 minutes had narrow¬ 
ed the gap to seven minutes. 

Day three consists of a 30 kilometre run and 
a final, 54 kilometre cycle. A wet road forced 
both Kiwi Ruth Highet—a Commonwealth 
Games triathlete—and Peregrine cyclist Craig 
Johnson into roadside ditches. Highet 
protected her bike by landing on her leg; 
Johnson continued the race with bent forks. 

The Aussie Vlug eventually finished second 
to the New Zealand women's team by a very 
tight three minutes, in a total time of 16 hours 
and 55 minutes, but vowed to return in 1992 
to take the title back. 

Rob Greenaway 

Keeping up with the Harrises 

On 28 September 1991, mountain guide Geoff 
Wayatt, Tasmanian-bom but a long-time 
resident of New Zealand, made a solo ski 
traverse of the Harris Mountains in New 
Zealand's South Island. It is believed that the 
traverse had been completed only twice 
before, each time in more than four days. 
Wayatt left Treble Cone ski field at 6.00 am 
with a companion who later became ill and 
was flown back to Treble Cone after a chance 
meeting with a party of heli-skiers. Wayatt 
continued alone, and eventually completed 
the trip by torchlight, reaching the car-park at 
Coronet Peak ski field at 8.30 pm. Along the 
way, he covered a distance of 45 kilometres, 
climbed seven peaks, descended more than 
3200 metres and did more than 3150 metres of 
climbing. 

High underground 

An Australian expedition to Thailand during 
1990 discovered a natural column 61.5 metres 
high—the world's highest—in a cave called 
Tham Lot, about 300 kilometres north-west of 
Bangkok. The tallest column known before 


this (39 metres) is in China; the tallest stalag¬ 
mite (29 metres) is in France. Australia's tallest 
column is the Begum (24 metres), in Kubla 
Khan Cave, Tasmania; the Khan itself (17 
metres) is Australia's tallest stalagmite (see the 
article in Wild no 39). 

SB 

Himalayas 

Four Australian climbers—Michael Groom, 
Ian Collins, Andrew Lock and Mark 
Squires—reached a height of 8200 metres on 
Mt Everest (8872 metres) during October. 
They reported difficult and dangerous 
climbing conditions—deep, soft snow and 
high winds—on the upper part of the 
mountain. Groom was swept 900 metres 
down the mountain by an avalanche and, 
although not seriously hurt, was unable to 
attempt the summit. He expects to make 
another attempt early in 1993; all four climbers 
plan an ascent of the West Pillar of Makalu 
(8481 metres) in the near future. 

The Nepal Mountaineering Association 
aims to rid Mt Everest of more than 50 tonnes 
of garbage left by climbers since the early 
1950s. It has appealed for help with a planned 
two-year clean-up of the world's highest peak. 
It has also asked the Nepalese Government to 
ban the use of lead oxide, mercury and lithium 
batteries by visitors to the area because of the 
particularly serious environmental problems 
these present. The association estimates that, 
in total, the Himalayas contain 150 tonnes of 
expedition waste—including one wrecked 
helicopter. 

The Himalayan Trust was set up during the 
1960s by Edmund Hillary (now Sir Edmund) 
and fellow mountaineers, who recognized the 
invaluable support given to climbers and 
other visitors to the Himalayas by the Sherpa 
people of the Khumbu region. The trust has 
been involved in reforestation projects and in 
the construction of schools, hospitals, medical 
clinics, water pipelines and bridges. At 
present, it is raising funds for the rebuilding 
of the monastery at Thyangboche, which was 
destroyed by fire on 19 January 1989. Those 
who donate $US150 or more will receive a 
signed copy of Sagarmatha, a reputedly 
splendid book of photographs of the region 
and its people edited by Sir Edmund Hillary. 
Send cheques by registered mail to the 
Himalayan Trust, PO Box 224, Kathmandu, 
Nepal, and indicate that yours is a 'Sagarmatha 
book donation'. 
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Beware of cheaper, 
look-alike 
imitations! 

When a compass is built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately down to a 
low price. When it’s the only compass in the world 
that uses the finest Swedish steel in its sensitive 
magnetic needle. When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from -40°C to +50°C. When it’s 
specially counterbalanced to account for the 
magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. That’s 
when it is a SILVA compass and you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass you 
can buy. 

Choose from over 30 different models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 


More caving news 

Fran Rose and David Stuckey joined a French 
expedition to the Gouffre Berger (-1242 
metres), near Grenoble—the tenth-deepest 
known cave in the world. Rose reached the 
Petzls Gallery at -250 metres, whilst Gray and 
Stuckey became the 11th and 12th Australians 
to reach the beginning of the terminal sump at 
-1105 metres. To proceed deeper it is necessary 
to dive. Also with the expedition was 
60-year-old Jean Cadoux, who was a member 
of the party which discovered and first 
explored the cave in 1953. Cadoux reached a 
depth of -860 metres. He had not been caving 
since 1956 and was using single-rope 
technique for the first time. 

Beth Treseder 

Enfant phenomene? 

Mont Blanc (4807 metres), Europe's highest 
mountain, has been climbed by a seven-year- 
old. According to a report in the Tribune de 
Geneve of 9 August 1991, Valerie Schwartz 
made the ascent with her parents after 
undertaking numerous ski tours and climbs, 
progressively more difficult, in the preceding 
two years. The three were pictured on the 
summit looking relaxed and happy. Mountain 
guides, doctors and others in the nearby centre 
of Chamonix were apparently taken aback by 
the feat. The report went on (our translation): 
'And Valerie, what did she make of all this? 
On reaching the summit, she said to her 
mother: "It was very hard, but I'm happy to 
have done it."' 

Going up? 

The September 1991 bulletin of the 
International Union of Alpine Associations 
(UIAA) contains a report on the use of 
hyperbaric bags, or portable compression 
chambers, in the treatment of acute mountain 
sickness (AMS), a sometimes fatal malady 
common among those who travel to high 
altitudes without adequate acclimatization. 
These devices can simulate a return to lower 
altitudes, hitherto clearly the favoured option 
for those suffering from AMS. Copies of the 
article are available for a nominal fee from the 
Mountain Medicine Data Centre, c/- Depart¬ 
ment of Neurological Sciences, St Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital, 38 Little Britain, London EC1, 
UK. For more about altitude sickness, see the 
article 'High Today, Gone Tomorrow' in Wild 
no 29. 

Mad? No, nomad! 

For the first time, Australians have been 
invited to compete in the Marathon des Sables, 
or Sand Marathon, a 200 kilometre foot race 
across the southern Sahara Desert in Morocco 
due to take place during April. We hasten to 
add that participants will take seven days to 
cover the distance in six stages, and will carry 
their own food, water and sleeping gear. 
Organizers will set up laser beacons to assist 
with night-time navigation! For more 
information, contact Russell Wilson, whose 
facsimile number in Forest Hills, New York, 
USA, is (718) 291 6978. ■ 


lisa 
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ALPINE GUIDES 


MOUNT COOK 

New Zealand's most experienced 
professional Guides 


CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
TREKKING 
HELISKIING 


Alpine Guides Ltd 
P O Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph (03) 435 1834 
Fax (03)435 1898 


Victoria 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 


Queensland 

Back Track Adventures 

Ph (07) 368 4987 


New South Wales 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 956 8099 


South Australia 
Thor Adventure 
Ph (08) 232 3155 
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_/ICTORIAN WILDERNESS 
IN THE BALANCE 

Land Conservation Council recommendations released 


IGREENPAEES 



Give and take 

Initial reaction to final recommendations of 
the Wilderness Special Investigation, released 
by Victoria's Land Conservation Council 
during December, was mixed. A report in the 
Weekly Times on 11 December described 
mountain cattlemen as 'pleased'. Conser¬ 
vationists, on the other hand, expressed 
responses ranging from the politely disap¬ 
pointed to the irate. 

The total area of declared wilderness in the 
State will rise to 786 000 hectares should the 
recommendations be accepted in their 
entirety. There will be 15 new Wilderness 
Areas: Sunset, Minook, Galpunga, North 
Wyperfeld and South Wyperfeld in the 
Mallee; Mt Darling-Snowy Bluff, Razor- 
Viking, Wabba and Buchan Headwaters in the 
Alps; Snowy River, Bowen, Genoa, Sandpatch 
and Cape Howe in East Gippsland; and the 
north-eastern portion of Wilsons Promontory. 
Three areas on the State border will be added 
to Wilderness Areas in New South Wales: Indi 
and Cobberas—the latter containing 
Cowombat Flat as well as the peaks of the 
Cobberas—will abut the Pilot Wilderness; and 
Tingaringy will join the Byadbo Wilderness. 
Two blocks—28 800 hectares in total—will be 
added to the existing Big Desert Wilderness. 
However, a 350 hectare portion of the existing 
Avon Wilderness Area will revert to State 
Forest 'to provide camping opportunities for 
a wider range of users and in response to 
increased four-wheel-drive use in the general 

The Blue Rag Range and the upper 
Wongungarra River, home to one of three 
known populations of the spotted tree frog, 
are included in one of 24 'other areas with 
remote and natural attributes' that were 
recognized in the report but where it was 
judged, for various reasons, that 'existing 
permitted uses' should continue. In the case of 
the Wongungarra 'other area', those uses 
include some logging and grazing, deer¬ 
hunting, and vehicle access along the Blue Rag 
Range four-wheel-drive track to a campsite on 
the river. Furthermore, the north-western 
boundary of the protected area follows the 
Wongungarra and hence excludes alpine ash 
forests on the slopes of Mt Murray and the 
Barry Range that were considered to be 'a 
critical resource for the timber industry in the 
north-east'. The way is left open for creation 
of a Wongungarra Wilderness Area in the 
future, but whether that takes place still 
depends entirely on the fate of those forests. 
Also awarded 'B-grade' status were parts of 
the Mallee and the Grampians, the Baw Baw 
Plateau, the Macalister River headwaters, Mt 


Mt Bogong, Victoria, seen from Mt Fainter North 
across the headwaters of Fainter Creek. As 
Victoria ponders how best to protect its remaining 
wild places, there are plans to log the alpine ash 
forests right up to Bogong Jack Saddle, the small 
clearing visible at lower left. 

Bogong and the eastern Bogong High Plains, 
the northern Buffalo Plateau and Davies Plain, 
among others. 

Representatives of the major conservation 
organizations welcomed some aspects of the 
recommendations and were highly critical of 
others. The general view seems to be that the 
LCC has not gone far enough: too little land 
protected; too few vehicle tracks closed; too 
many concessions to environmentally damag¬ 
ing 'other uses'. There have been many calls 
for the State Government and the Opposition 
to strengthen the protection given to wild¬ 
erness when the recommendations are consid¬ 
ered in the autumn session of Parliament. 

It may be instructive to recall that the State 
Conservation Strategy, published in June 
1987, contains the following admirable 
sentiments: '...the Government's objectives for 
protecting flora and fauna are to...preserve 
remaining areas of high wilderness quality'. 
Further, it tells us: 

Application of the Conservation Strategy over the 
next decade will lead to some of the most 
significant improvements ever to accrue to the 


Victorian environment. For instance, by the turn 
of the century we will have...preserved Victoria's 
major wilderness areas... 

The final recommendations are in, but the 
jury is still out. 

Threatened Species Bill 

Legislation with the aim of protecting native 
Australian animal populations and their 
habitat was introduced in the Senate last 
September by the Deputy Leader of the 
Australian Democrats, Senator John Coulter. 
It was expected that the Threatened Species 
Bill, as it is known, would be debated by the 
Parliament during March. The Bill encourages 
the States to protect threatened species but 
gives the Commonwealth power to act if the 
States fail to do so. It provides for community 
involvement—it gives any person or organ¬ 
ization the authority to nominate a species or 
population as threatened and to follow the 
matter up in the courts—and provides for 
grants and compensation, where appropriate, 
to land-owners, to conservation and other 
groups, and to the States. The period for 
comment on the Draft Bill has passed, but 
copies are available from Senator John 
Coulter's office—telephone (08) 333 0277. 
Interested readers can write to the Prime 
Minister or the Leader of the Opposition, c/- 
Parliament House, Canberra, ACT 2600, to 
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Polartec has been engineered for 
performance. Its advanced con¬ 
struction offers a fabric tough 
enough for hard outdoor use with 
a luxurious double faced pile. 
Polartec will take years of abuse, 
it will not stretch out of shape, the 
fibres do not absorb moisture and 
it stays cosy even when wet. It is 
easy to care for and keeps its 
appearance wash after wash. As 
you can see, we have designed a 
jacket for everybody, with its 
comfy feel and its hard wearing 
characteristics. Our range is ideal 
for hiking, skiing, sailing, travell¬ 
ing, streetwear. 

Polartec fabric only from 
Malden. 


Jackets available in: Black, Teal, Purple, Ultraviolet, Coal, Royal 

PROUDLY AUSTRALIAN MADE 



Perth 

862 Hay St. 

(09) 322 4774 

Katoomba 
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suggest that they should support the 
Threatened Species Bill 1991. 

Forest plunder continues 

The decision announced by Minister for 
Resources Alan Griffiths in January to renew 
export licences for woodchips from native 
forests, and the continuing push for resource 
security legislation, have left the Keating 
Government's environmental credibility in 
short supply. Ironically, indicators point 
clearly to a looming decline in demand for 
timber from native forests, and increases in 
both availability of, and preference for, 
plantation-grown softwood timber. The 
Report of the National Plantation Advisory 
Committee, launched by the Government 
during November, is but one to identify this 
trend. 

Rubbish report 

Sunday 1 March was the third annual Clean 
Up Australia Day. Groups around the country 
collected rubbish, removed graffiti and 
planted trees. More than 4500 of the 323 000 
participants in the previous Clean Up 
Australia Day, on 24 March 1991, filled in 
forms indicating what they found, and the 
results have been published in a booklet 
entitled The Rubbish Report. In all, the event 
netted more than 20 000 tonnes of rubbish. 
Packaging—including food and drink con¬ 
tainers, bottles, cans and cigarette 
packets—accounted for approximately three- 
quarters of all items collected. The next most 
numerous were cigarette butts: 72 197 alone 
were picked up by those who filled in the 
forms. The list of materials most commonly 
discarded contains no surprises—plastic, 
glass, paper and cardboard head the list—and 
indicates how far we have to go in our efforts 
to cut down on waste. For the record, items 
found included more than 2000 dumped cars, 
70 shopping trolleys, three sets of false teeth, 
32 bongs and a Mills and Boon book collection. 
Less amusing was the discovery of dead 
sea-birds entangled in rope, others covered in 
oil, and a snake with its head stuck in a 
soft-drink bottle. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Damaging leaks 

Conservationists took some heart from the 
annual report of the Office of the Supervising 
Scientist for 1991, which, they claimed, 
vindicated the decision of the Hawke Govern¬ 
ment to prevent mining in the Coronation Hill 
'conservation zone' and add the land instead 
to Kakadu National Park. The report appar¬ 
ently found that radioactive waste from the 
Ranger uranium mine was escaping into the 
Magela Creek system and threatening 
extensive wetlands within the park. Hardly 
good news in itself, this finding nevertheless 
reinforces the arguments against mining in the 
Kakadu region and is a blow to any suggestion 
that the Coronation Hill case should be recon¬ 
sidered. 

Kakadu bushwalking review 

The Kakadu Board of Management is 
reviewing all bushwalking activities in 
Kakadu National Park. An operator of bush¬ 
walking tours in Kakadu, whose concerns 


were mentioned in Green Pages, Wild no 42, 
has received confirmation that helicopters 
may not land in the park except at Jabiru and 
Cooinda airstrips. This rules out wet-season 
access to parts of the park otherwise accessible 
only by vehicle tracks. 

QUEENSLAND 


Hinchinbrook under threat 

The Queensland National Parks and Wildlife 
Service has a new policy of allowing com¬ 
mercial tour operators increased use of 
National Parks. 

Several companies are keen to exploit 
Hinchinbrook Island. The NPWS has received 
applications for permits to conduct guided 
bushwalks, sea-kayak safaris and yacht rental. 
All would use campsites on the bays, and 
parts of the east coast walking track. 

At present, the limit of 40 persons is fully 
subscribed by non-commercial visitors. 
Consequently, assuming the limit remains in 
force, fewer such visitors would be able to use 
the track. If the limit should be raised, the 
increased use would result in degradation of 
tracks and vegetation. Beaches, campsites and 
tracks would become crowded, and the sense 
of isolation for which the island is famous 
would be lost. 

The group Friends of Hinchinbrook wants 
the island to remain wild and undisturbed 
except by limited numbers of non-commercial 
visitors, who seek it out for its isolation and its 
natural charms. The argument is, at least in 
part, a selfish one—but no more selfish than 
that of tour operators who want to accumulate 
wealth at the expense of those very attractions. 

There are many island National Parks along 
the north Queensland coast suited to 
commercial activity of this type—some of 
them already used in this way—including 
Dunk, Orpheus and Magnetic Islands and 
most of the Whitsunday group. Only on 
Hinchinbrook can one experience solitude on 
a track as spectacular as the East Coast Trail. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Service is 
at present formulating policy and considering 
applications for commercial activities on 
Hinchinbrook. It is likely that it will bow to the 
greater pressure, and at the moment this is 
coming from commercial operators. 

Interested readers should write to the 
Minister for Environment and Heritage, Pat 
Comben MLA, PO Box 155, North Quay, Qld 
4002, and urge him to keep the Hinchinbrook 
wilderness uncompromised and free from 
commercial exploitation. 

Tony Jones 

A fresh eye 

'Letter of the week' in the Cairns Post last 
September was from Ferdinand Dupuis- 
Panther, a travel writer from Hamburg, 
Germany, who lived in Australia for several 
years—and is a Wild subscriber. Dupuis- 
Panther, author of a book entitled Australien, 
was on his third visit to this country. In his 
letter he bemoans the changes that have over¬ 
taken Cairns in recent years: its architecture, 
which 'equalizes the shape and design of 
cities'; its streetscapes, disfigured by 'the 
dance around the tourist dollar'. 

'It seems to me', the letter continues, 'that in 
general there is not a strong awareness of the 


| GREEN PACES 

impact of tourism on the environment'. The 
treatment of Michaelmas Cay, valued for its 
bird life but 'as busy as Bondi Beach', receives 
special attention: 'I would strongly support 
any attempt by the Queensland Government, 
the Marine Park Authority and the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service to limit the number 
of people at the cay...I even think it might be, 
for a time, better to fence the area off and leave 
the birds and the cay alone.' 



Bushwalkers cross Kowmung River in the 
Kanangra wilderness, Kanangra-Boyd National 
Park—now to be joined by Nattai National Park. 
Roger Lembit 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Nattai National Park 

Myles Dunphy's 1932 proposal for a Greater 
Blue Mountains National Park became reality 
late in 1991 with the passage through 
Parliament of the Nattai National Park Bill. 
Together with Wollemi, Blue Mountains and 
Kanangra-Boyd National Parks, the new 
Nattai park provides protection for most of the 
bush land in the world-renowned Blue 
Mountains. 

The new park includes part of the 
Mittagong-Katoomba marathon bushwalk¬ 
ing route. Its features include Beloon Pass, 
which is an important part of the route; 
Bonum Pic, a sandstone spire overlooking the 
Wollondilly River; and the Nattai River, with 
its grassy flats and tall blue gums. It contains 
important habitat for wildlife including the 
rare brush-tailed rock wallaby and healthy 
populations of koalas. 

Conservation groups are now pursuing 
World Heritage listing for the Blue Mountains. 
A local committee has been established and 
the Blue Mountains City Council has given 
support. 

Much credit for the creation of the Nattai 
park must go to 'born-again' independent 
Member for Davidson, Terry Metherell, who 
initiated the Bill and negotiated with the 
Liberal and Labor Parties and other inde¬ 
pendents in the State Parliament to ensure its 
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A complete meal for Iwo—Creamy Broccoli Soup, Herb and Onion Dip with 
Sesame Breadsticks, Leonardo da Fettuccine 
meal, Chocolate Fondue wi' 

Strawberries, and a 
candle—in a stuff sack. 

SATURDAY NIGHT 
ON THE TRAIL 
455 grams 



Roughing it was never so pleasurable 


Quick ’n’ Easy Outdoor Foods 

AlpineAire quality meals are so complete, many can be prepared in their own 
pouches. They are free of preservatives, MSG, artificial flavours and colours. 
AlpineAire’s inherent good taste results from an innovative approach to outdoor 
cuisine. Most AlpineAire products are freeze-dried. This process retains more nutrients 
and creates a lightweight, shelf-stable product as close as possible to its fresh and 
natural taste. 

Unlike other recreational food products, our generous serving sizes are realistically 
gauged to the expectation of hungry adventurers. They are easy to prepare with 
nearly any heat source, and many can be eaten as is or require only the addition 
! of hot water; when cooking is necessary, it is only for a few minutes Vacuum packed 
and nitrogen flushed to maintain freshness, AlpineAire foods will endure the most 
extreme conditions—from lush jungles to fog-shrouded peaks. 


New Expanded Range — Now there 

are 32 different varieties 

Breakfasts 

Meals 

Strawberry Honey Granola and Milk 

Strawberries star in this granola with oats, almonds, sunflower seeds, honey and milk 

Pure Maple Syrup 

Top pancakes or cereal with this pure granulated syrup 

Cheese Nut Casserole 

A delicious blend of pasta, rice, cashews and almonds with cheddar 
cheese 

Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 

A Middle Eastern recipe with mushrooms, carrots, peas and bell peppers 

Multi Bean Soup 

Pinto and white beans, lentils, peas, carrots, onions and spices combine in this high-protein soup 

Creamy Potato Cheddar Soup 

A hearty and nutritious soup with potatoes, cheddar cheese, red bell peppers and green onions 

Fruit 

Shrimp Newburg 

Shrimp, pasta and vegetables in a delicate dill sauce 

Tuna with Noodles and Cheese 

Scrumptious! Tuna with noodles, cheddar cheese and peas 

Real Apple-Blueberry Fru’rt Cobbler 

Blueberries give this apple cobbler a new twist. With stone-ground whole wheat flour, eggs, 
milk, honey, dates and cinnamon 

Blueberries and Strawberries Whole and freeze-dried 

Ingredients 

Cooked Brown Rice, Diced Tomatoes, Sweet Bell Pepper Combo, 
Onions, Tomato Powder, Uncoloured Cheddar Cheese Powder 

Use these ingredients to pep up your own recipes! 

Exclusively Distributed in Australia by Spelean Ply Ltd (02) 264 2994 

Now Available from Better Outdoor Stores 


If you've got to get out of town, let us help you. 

Right out of town to one of the most beautiful places on earth, 
the Tasmanian wilderness. Tasmania’s Temptations Wilderness 
Brochure has a range of holidays that will introduce you to a 
‘ world of adventure, excitement and natural grandeur that is 

^: 0 T*b.i>B*NEssHouDAYs tru ly unique. 

Here’s one of the exciting packages you can try. A chance to 
participate in one of Australia’s great adventures, the Overland 
Track from Cradle Valley in the north to Lake St Clair in the 
south. At a truly accessible price of $750 (conditions and 
departure dates apply), for 8 days’ trekking. 

Send for your copy of Tasmania’s temptations Wilderness 
Brochure today; we’ll give you lots of good reasons to get out 
of town! 

Tasmania’s Temptations, P.O. Box 1469, Launceston 7250 
Please send me a copy of the 1992 Wilderness Brochure 

Name. 

Address. 

. p/c . 
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passage. Unfortunately, one outcome of the 
negotiations was the classification of some less 
remote parts of the region as State Recreation 
Areas, which will allow underground coal 
mining to proceed there. Conservationists 
hope to be able to achieve stronger protection 
during the coming year. 

Roger Lembit 

Letting off 

Conservationists were outraged at reports in 
December that the Minister for Energy, Robert 
Webster, had said that oil companies would be 
allowed to prospect for natural gas within the 
new Nattai National Park. They were confid¬ 
ent, however, that the Greiner Government 
would honour its well-publicized promise to 
Parliament not to permit mining or explor¬ 
ation for minerals in National Parks, and that 
exploration would be kept within State 
Recreation Areas. 

Reserves upgraded 

It was announced during October that, as a 
result of a review of State Recreation Areas, 
five of them would become National Parks 
and a further two would be added to existing 
National Parks. The five reserves to be 
proclaimed as new parks are Lane Cove River 
and Georges River in Sydney; Bournda, near 
Bega; Booti Booti, near Forster; and Cattai and 
Mitchell Park, near Windsor. Davidson State 
Recreation Area in Sydney and part of 
Arakoon, near Kempsey, will be added to 
Garigal and Hat Head National Parks, 
respectively. 

Seeing red 

In October 1991 the Colong Foundation for 
Wilderness published a brochure entitled 
Wilderness 1991 Red Index to highlight the 
failure of the Coalition Government in New 
South Wales to implement the Wilderness Act. 
The Red Index contains details of land tenure, 
history, conservation measures, threats faced 
by wilderness in the State and recom¬ 
mendations for its protection. It points to the 
poor standard of wilderness management, 
even in those areas under the wing of the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service: of 23 
areas of wilderness which are contained to a 
significant extent within National Parks, only 
three are adequately managed. The Index 
points out that no wilderness has been 
nominated under the Wilderness Act by the 
Forestry Commission, in contrast to the 
situation in the USA, where 14 per cent of 
United States Forest Service land is managed 
as wilderness. 

RL 

Kosciusko amendments 

The amendments to the Kosciusko National 
Park Plan of Management foreshadowed in 
the Ski 2000 discussion paper (see Green 
Pages, Wild no 39) were put to the public for 
comment late last year. They allow for 
significant increases to the amount of 
accommodation in some resorts, private 
development of cross-country ski trails, and 
the retention of Illawong Lodge. Conservation 
groups in NSW have strongly opposed the 
developments as the existing resorts are 
already causing severe environmental 
problems in the park. The groups have called 


for limits on accommodation not to exceed 
existing levels, and for accommodation within 
the park gradually to be phased out, 
beginning at Charlotte Pass. 


Byrnes Gap Hut 

Repeated vandalism has prompted the 
owners of the private hut at Byrnes Gap in the 
heart of the Kanangra wilderness to complain 
to the Confederation of Bushwalking Clubs. 
The hut stands next to the Water Board's Scotts 
Main Range Fire Track and is visible from 
many parts of the wilderness including the 
Axehead Range. The owners are happy for 
walkers to obtain water at the hut (which is 
five minutes' walk from a permanent creek) 
but are upset at the sporadic vandalism to 
which the hut has been subjected. They wish 
the hut to be treated as a private residence. 



Byrnes Gap Hut Kanangra wilderness—an area 
under threat and inadequately managed 
according to the Wilderness 1991 Red Index. 

The Confederation of Bushwalking Clubs 
has been pushing for some years for the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service to resume 
the land on which the hut stands and to 
demolish it. The confederation resolved at a 
recent meeting to maintain this position. 

RL 

Garbage 

Last spring, a party camped above Guthega 
Creek in the Snowy Mountains returned from 
a day trip to find that their tent had been 
damaged, and partly buried, by snow which 
had slid from a set of tracks across the slope 
above. On following the tracks to an 
abandoned campsite further down the valley, 
the group found four skiers cleaning up the 
site, which had been left strewn with plastic 
bags and packaging, food scraps, aluminium 
foil and other garbage, apparently by 
members of the Waringah Scout Troop from 
Sydney. A complaint was duly lodged at State 
Headquarters of the Scout Association. It 
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seems there are some Scouts who have yet to 
earn their Minimum Impact Camping badge. 

During July, someone left a trail of 
destruction through Blue Gum Forest and 
adjoining areas in the Blue Mountains. 
Rubbish was spread over several campsites 
and the tracks in between, consisting of 
everything from Roll-up wrappers to four 
dozen beer cans. Presumably, the same people 
were responsible for the mindless destruction 
of four saplings at Acacia Flat. This may be the 
most trafficked route in the Blue Mountains; 
whilst virgin bush would be an unrealistic 
expectation, surely freedom from this kind of 
destruction is not. 

Roger Lembit and Ben Wyndham 

VICTORIA 


Business as usual at 'Mt Ho-hum' 

Many people are concerned about a proposal 
to construct a new ski lift and develop more 
ski slopes of intermediate standard at Mt 
Hotham in the Victorian Alps. The Victorian 
National Parks Association has objected to the 
Mid Valley proposal, pointing out similarities 
between it and the nearby Heavenly Valley 
run, which it describes as 'one of the worst 
cases of environmental management in the 
Alps'. Extensive earthworks creating new 
intermediate slopes at Heavenly Valley were 
widely blamed for a huge landslide which 
occurred after heavy rain in December 1988 
(see Information, Wild no 32, and the article 
'Australia's Alpine Resorts' in Wild no 38). 

Late last year the VNPA asked Minister for 
Planning and Housing Andrew McCutcheon 
to direct that an Environmental Effects 
Statement be prepared before the develop¬ 
ment went ahead, and claimed that not one 
alpine development had been subject to such 
a statement since the formation of the Alpine 
Resorts Commission in 1983. The association 
was alarmed at the suggestion that the Alpine 
Resorts Commission might first approve 
construction of the ski lift itself, then later 
consider the question of the associated earth- 

Overlooked 

As this issue of Wild went to press, a classic 
view of Mt Bogong, in the Alpine National 
Park, was due to be marred by logging in the 
valley of the East Kiewa River—an area 
legislated but not yet proclaimed as part of the 
park. It is proposed that, during the next few 
years, logging continue right up to the snow 
gum-alpine ash boundary at Bogong Jack 
Saddle and on a prominent ridge in the 
foreground of the view of Mt Bogong from Mt 
Fainter North. Although the Department of 
Conservation & Environment's landscape 
assessment considered the impact of logging 
on views from the Falls Creek Road and from 
Spion Kopje on the Bogong High Plains, it did 
not consider the view from Mt Fainter North. 
The quality of the timber in the area in 
question near Mt Fainter North is described by 
the department's own resource survey as 
'generally poor'. The Land Conservation 
Council concluded in its 1983 Final Recom¬ 
mendations for the Alpine Area that the East 
Kiewa valley has 'considerable potential for 
development for outdoor recreation' and that 
'the mature alpine ash stands are among the 
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Arkos Cortina Lite 
Hiking Boots 

You may not have been to the Dolomite 
mountains in Italy, but your boots have . . . 
that is, if your boots are the Italian-made 
Arkos. Research and development use the 
advice and support of alpine guides and 
climbers. Their philosophy is simple: make 
walking boots lightweight, comfortable and 
durable. Cortina Lites are double stitched 
around the tongue and heel for extra strength. 
One-piece full-grain leather upper supporting 
feet in comfort. Two-piece sculpted collar for 
perfect flexibillity and a firm fit. Soft, full-grain 
leather lining and collar. Multi-layer shock¬ 
absorbing microporous rubber midsole. 

Skywalk sole with deep lug pattern for perfect 
grip and stability on all terrains plus heel 
and toe reinforcement. For those who 
appreciate comfortable, lightweight boots when 
walking. 

At an Intertrek store near you for only $239 
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THE 

WOOL BAG 

World's First Wool Filled Sleeping Bag 

• Natural fibre 

• Has similar warmth, weight and 
compactness to synthetic hollow fibre 
bags suitable for very cold conditions 

• Priced similar to equivalent synthetic 
filled bags 


The 

Woolmark 



Pure New Wool Filling 
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Available at your nearest camping specialist store. 
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few in the Alpine area that are readily ac¬ 
cessible and could be developed as an 
outstanding feature of the Bogong National 
Park'. 

Desert walkers' code 

The Proposed Management Plan for the Big 
Desert Wilderness Park, published in 
November 1991, contains a suggested code for 
walkers in desert wilderness. It includes 
advice on planning and preparation, camping 
and toilet etiquette, group size, provision of 
water, clothing, navigation and care for the 
environment. The period for public comment 
on the proposed plan has ended. 

Lopped for the Hoppet 

Visiting Edmondsons Hut on the Bogong 
High Plains a few days after the running of the 
Kangaroo Hoppet and Australian Birkebeiner 
cross-country ski races on 1 September 1991, 
we were appalled at the damage. The tracks 
laid for the race were obvious, and so was the 
fact that several large snow gums had been 
'pruned' to create a clear course. Boughs 
150-200 millimetres in diameter had been 
lopped and chain-saw chips were evident. 
This pruning was not only unnecessary but, 
apparently, unauthorized. I have been 
informed that the race organizer had no 
authority to carry and operate a chain-saw 
within the Bogong National Park. 

John Chapman 

Hoppers lopped 

The VNPA withdrew its support from the 
kangaroo population-control programme 
conducted by the Department of Conservat¬ 
ion & Environment in Hattah-Kulkyne 
National Park after the department revealed 
that kangaroos had been shot outside the 
boundaries specified in the management plan, 
'Restoring the Balance'. It appeared that the 
increase in culling was a local initiative 
without the backing of department staff in 
Melbourne. The association indicated that it 
would support the programme only for so 
long as it was conducted in accordance with 

New policy on highlands 

In October 1991 the VNPA released a new 
policy calling for the creation of more parks in 
Victoria's Central Highlands. The region 
contains rain forest; old-growth forest; alpine 
environments at Mt Torbreck, Lake Mountain 
and elsewhere; water catchments for 
Melbourne; and habitat of threatened species 
including Leadbeater's possum and the 
spotted tree frog—all of which, the policy 
states, should be incorporated into National 
Parks. Recent research has confirmed that 
many of these qualities are under threat. In 
particular, both government scientists and 
independent researchers have contradicted 
the claim of the forest industry that logging 
poses no threat to remaining populations of 
Leadbeater's possum, the State's faunal 
emblem. The new policy calls for most timber 
harvesting in the area's native forests to end 
within 15 years. 

Eco-terror error 

The VNPA has sought a retraction of a 
statement, published in the Sunday Age on 20 


October, that it had sold copies of a book 
which advocates 'eco-terrorist' activities. In 
the association's November Newsletter, 
president Stephen Johnston denied that the 
VNPA had sold the book, which was not 
identified, and said that the association did 
not support 'the actions and attitudes 
advocated by its author'. 

Down Otway way 

The VNPA's November Newsletter also 
reported that the owners of beach shacks at 
Blanket Bay and elsewhere in Otway National 
Park had been granted an extension of time 
after failing to remove the shacks by the end 
of 1991. The owners received five years' notice 
at the end of 1986 that the shacks would have 
to go. When the deadline passed, they were 
given until 12 February to finish the job. 

Home on the range 

Several conservation groups and a resident of 
the Shire of Bacchus Marsh appealed to the 
Administrative Appeals Tribunal last year 
against the Shire Council's decision to allow 
construction of a rifle range next to Werribee 
Gorge State Park. They are concerned at the 
effect that noise from the range—not to 
mention the odd stray shot—might have on 
visitors to the park and on resident wildlife 
such as wedge-tailed eagles and peregrine 
falcons. They also note that the presence of a 
rifle range in the area would conflict with 
recommendations made in the Bacchus Marsh 
Landscape Assessment Report, and would 
have implications for the future of the area. 

Mt Arapiles pressures 

Australia's most popular rockclimbing area 
has been in the news following the announce¬ 
ment of a study of the tourism potential of the 
region on behalf of the Wimmera Develop¬ 
ment Association. Conducted by economics 
lecturer Paul Langley for a fee reported to be 
$6940, the study, due for completion in April, 
has received wide media coverage. Langley 
has been quoted as saying that Mt Arapiles is 
underdeveloped as a world-class tourist and 
recreation asset and 'must be exploited to its 
maximum potential'. The Wimmera Develop¬ 
ment Association is seeking to justify a 
suggestion to build a 'recreation and accom¬ 
modation centre' in open country near the 
State Park and just east of the Mt Arapiles 
cliffline. Not surprisingly, rockclimbers, local 
naturalists, conservationists and others are 
concerned over the proposals. Readers are 
urged to write to the Wimmera Development 
Association, O'Callaghan Pde, Horsham 3400. 
For further information on the campaign 
against the proposed development write to 
the secretary, Meg Sleeman, PO Box 151, 
Natimuk 3409. 

Meanwhile, it has also been announced that 
the Wimmera Aboriginal community will 
receive a grant of $63 000 to identify Aborig¬ 
inal sites at Mt Arapiles said to be endangered 
by rockclimbers and other park users. 

Finally, a decision has been made about the 
future of camping at Zumsteins in the nearby 
northern Grampians. Zumsteins is a popular 
and expanding camping area near the Mt 
Difficult Range and the Asses Ears but the 
decision means that it will revert to a picnic 
area—a move which will be welcomed by 
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those concerned at the extent of commercial 
development in the Grampians. 

Blitz on blackberries 

A new blackberry rust fungus was officially 
released by the Department of Conservation 
& Environment in November. Department 
employees are distributing it as far as possible, 
but bushwalkers visiting remote areas at 
certain times of the year can assist. The 
department will supply vials of freeze-dried 
rust fungus, which must be 'painted' on to the 
under-side of growing blackberry shoots to 
have best effect. The fungus then reproduces 
and spreads naturally. It restricts the growth 
of new foliage, and enables other vegetation 
to compete with the blackberries and, 
eventually, to shade them out. The latest 
growing season is now over, but a new 
offensive is planned for the coming spring and 
summer. Walkers who might be able to help 
are welcome to contact Neville Byrne or Kim 
Robinson at the Department of Conservation 
& Environment on (03) 412 4011. 

Soft shoe or quiet boot? 

The 19 January reshuffle of the Victorian 
Cabinet gave the State a new Minister for 
Conservation & Environment. Steve Crabb 
held on to Tourism but surrendered the 
Conservation & Environment job to the for¬ 
mer Minister for Education and Training, 
Barry Pullen. 

TASMANIA 


Over the top 

The Division of Mines and Mineral Resources 
last year began drilling south of Benders 
Quarry at Ida Bay, beyond the saddle between 
Marble Hill and Lune Sugarloaf. The DMMR 
is charged with defining the magnitude of the 
environmental impact that any extensions to 
the limestone quarry would have upon the 
Exit Cave system. This monitoring is required 
under the terms of the Tasmanian Wilderness 
World Heritage Area Draft Management Plan. 
Exit Cave is Australia's longest known cave 
(see Information, Wild no 43). 

Any quarrying beyond the saddle will 
result in the clear-felling of trees, bulldozing 
of topsoil and construction of roads. Existing 
quarrying has removed several caves that 
were no doubt a part of the Exit Cave system. 
Drilling beyond the saddle has already 
disturbed underground aquifers and resulted 
in the inflow of surface pollutants including 
oil, diesel fuel and explosives residue, and 
may have connected previously unrelated 
passages. There were two initial drilling 
operations, one of which aimed to define the 
hydrological limits of the cave's catchment. 
One measure proposed was tracing with the 
dye Rhodamine B, a known carcinogen and 
mutagen which is banned in the USA and 
several other countries. 

The present intention is to quarry up to 100 
metres beyond the saddle in an area registered 
as a 'resource use' zone. This threatens March 
Fly Pot, a cave containing several thylacine 
skeletons and the remains of an extinct giant 
kangaroo. The resource use zone extends to 
within 180 metres of Midnight Hole-Mystery 
Creek Cave, and the quarry is slowly being 
extended in this direction. 
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The Ida Bay quarry is the only operational 
mine in a World Heritage Area anywhere, and 
the presence of the Exit Cave system was a 
major reason for extending the boundaries of 
the Tasmanian World Heritage Area to their 
present position. The mining company claims 
that it needs to extend the quarry and continue 
its operations in the area to remain viable, but 
it is believed that its contracts to supply expire 
in June and that its major customer requires a 
higher grade limestone than that found at Ida 
Bay. 

According to the Draft Management Plan, 
'the future extent and operation of the quarry 
will be subject to an environmental manage¬ 
ment plan' agreed to by the Tasmanian 
Government departments concerned. It seems 
likely, however, at least to conservationists, 
that quarrying will continue: unconfirmed 
reports suggest that the Federal Government 
is not prepared to pay to relocate the quarry, 
and that the State Government would face a 
compensation claim of $1.3 million should 
operations cease. 

At issue, it seems, is the question of defining 
the limits of Exit Cave so that mining can 
continue right up to these limits. The Helsham 
Inquiry concedes that the cave system extends 
beyond the air space that humans can enter, 
and includes the smaller fissures and voids 
through which ground water percolates to 
form stalactites and through which cave 
invertebrates can travel. This is also the view 
of the caving community. Cavers therefore see 
any extension to the quarry beyond the saddle 
as a threat to the integrity of the karst and cave 
system. The Australian Speleological 
Federation and the Australasian Cave and 
Karst Managers Association have called on 
both the Federal and the State Governments to 
close the quarry. 

Stephen Bunton 

Tarkine wilderness 

The Forestry Commission late last year called 
a halt to continued felling of the Hellyer 
forests, which lie on the north-eastern edge of 
the Tarkine wilderness in Tasmania's north¬ 
west. According to a report in the Daily Planet, 
the newsletter of the Green Independents, in 
November, the decision followed continued 
pressure from conservationists alarmed at the 
effects of logging on steep slopes throughout 
Tasmania. The commission was forced first to 
set limits on the nature of slopes that could be 
cleared, then to enforce them. The last straw, 
it appears, may have been a segment screened 
on ABC Television, which brought to light a 
serious landslip in a section of the Hellyer 
forests already logged. A soil scientist was 
subsequently employed to investigate, and 
found the region prone to serious erosion 
because of its steepness and its soil types. A 
few weeks later, the commission cancelled 
approval for further logging. 

The Department of Parks, Wildlife and 
Heritage has proposed that the Tarkine region 
be investigated for World Heritage qualities, a 
move supported by the International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature, which 
administers the World Heritage system. Even 
the Forestry Commission has identified 70 000 
hectares of rain forest as deserving of 
protection. To date, however, the Tasmanian 
Government has not acted on these recom¬ 


mendations. See the article by Ted Mead 
beginning on page 40 for more on the Tarkine 
wilderness. 

If you go down to the woods... 

The annual Jackeys Marsh Forest Festival, 
now a regular event, was staged again during 
January 1992 in the Jackeys Marsh valley, 
surrounded by Quamby Bluff and the Great 
Western Tiers, in northern Tasmania. Organ¬ 
izers hoped that the extended festival would 
attract more than 1000 people into the forest 
for five days of celebrations including work¬ 
shops, bushwalks, music and other entertain- 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Huge new desert parks 

On 16 December, back on page 8 of the 
Advertiser, South Australia's major daily 
newspaper, a few small paragraphs announ¬ 
ced the addition of 3.68 million hectares to the 
area protected under the State's National 
Parks and Wildlife Act. The five new parks 
and reserves—at Lake Gairdner; Lake Torrens 
in the Flinders Ranges; Tallaringa, west of 
Coober Pedy; Lake Frome in the Gammon 
Ranges; and Strzelecki—and one addition to 
an existing National Park, at Lake Eyre, 
contain salt lakes and sandhills and are home 
to many species of birds and reptiles. Lake 
Frome and Lake Torrens are the only known 
nesting sites in South Australia of a rare bird 
species, the banded stilt. The new gains give 
South Australia an enviable system of parks in 
arid lands, and bring the area protected under 
the Act to 20.35 million hectares, or nearly 21 
per cent of the State. 

OVERSEAS 


SOS Sarawak 

I recently returned to Australia from Sarawak, 
Malaysia, where I spent a most interesting 
holiday in a Malaysian jail. Eight environ¬ 
mentalists from different parts of the world 
were arrested and imprisoned for periods of 
up to two months after perching on cranes 
loading timber cut at a faster rate than 
anywhere else from the oldest and richest 
tropical forest in the world. 

Ours was an action of urgency over an issue 
that we recognize is global. These forests 
would not be logged unless countries such as 
Japan (which imports nearly 50 per cent) and 
Australia were prepared to buy the timber. 
This was not my first visit to Sarawak. Six 
times over the last three years I have trekked 
through various parts of the steamy, dark 
jungle and witnessed the destruction at first 
hand. My guides were members of one of the 
last tribes of nomadic hunter-gatherers on the 
planet, the Penan. 

I would be with the Penan now, but that 
would not save the forest wilderness. It is 
what you and I do beyond the forest, even 
outside Sarawak, that may help to protect it 
for the future. For one thing, we don't need to 
buy the timber. The next time you see maranti 
on sale in a hardware shop as a cheap timber 
for mouldings, doors and window frames, try 
to imagine where it came from. 

There are encouraging signs. In Japan and 
elsewhere there are predictions of a decline in 
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consumption, but the situation is too urgent to 
wait. At the present rate, with logging 
operations carried on 24 hours of the day, there 
may be only five years of logging left on the 
whole of Sarawak. 

Blockades and protests by the tribal people 
(who make up half the population of Sarawak) 
continue in ten different regions. The last of 
the Penan are clinging to small areas of land 
which could be logged out within months. 
They have mounted their 'last stand', and vow 
not to give up until they have won their 
struggle for land rights, self-determination, 
and protection for their precious forests. 



In the jungle of Borneo with the nomadic Penan. 
Andy Frame 

As I see it, these people are fighting to save 
the forests for all of us. Their continued, 
non-violent struggle inspires me and, I hope, 
many others to take action to protect what 
wilderness remains on this beleaguered 
planet. Rain forests everywhere, even in 
Australia, are still under threat. Turn your next 
trip into the wilderness into a mission for its 
protection! For more information, contact the 
Rainforest Information Centre, PO Box 368, 
Lismore, NSW 2480. 

Anja Light 

Croatia 

In addition to great human suffering, the civil 
war in Yugoslavia has severely damaged three 
National Parks in Croatia. A brief report in 
New Scientist, 5 October 1991, quoted the 
Croatian Minister of Information, who said 
that Plitvice Lakes Park had been 'destroyed' 
by Federal Army tanks which had been 
occupying it since April, and that Paklajnice 
Park and Sibenik Park had been heavily 
shelled and 'used as a battlefield'. 

Vision 

As part of its ongoing work to encourage 
environmentally responsible and sustainable 
self-sufficiency among people of less develop¬ 
ed countries. World Vision (see the Editorials 
in Wild no 43 and in this issue) has produced 
a series of pamphlets describing how to make 
extremely simple but effective water-drawing 
and storage equipment. Part of World Vision's 
Appropriate Technologies series, the bro¬ 
chures emphasize the use of locally available 
materials in equipment that can be serviced by 
local people. ■ 

Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words are 
more likely to^be printed. Send to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 
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THE 
BUNYIP 
IS HERE! 

No more the 
myth, at last a real 
BUNYIP is here 

Here is a boot which will 
withstand all that Australia 
can throw at it. 

Designed by Australians 
especially for Australian 
conditions, each boot 
features special purpose-built 
elements. From the fine¬ 
grained, all leather uppers to 
the purpose-designed Vibram 
soles, here is a collection of 
bush boots for anything from 
that leisurely stroll to an 
expeditionary yomp. 
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_ ROSS-COUNTRY SKIING 
WITH CHILDREN 

How to do it without getting cross, by Paul Campbell-Alien 



T en years ago we put our daughter, then 
five years old, on a pair of cross-country 
skis, and headed for Blue Lake with an uncle 
and aunt in tow. The trip was intended as an 
introduction to back-country skiing for the 
family. The season was poor and we began 
skiing after crossing the Snowy River. We 
found the long climb up to Club Lake tiring 
and difficult in the icy conditions. As the 
frustration grew, tempers became frayed and 
gentle encouragement gave way to frustrated 
haranguing. Tears were not far away. Total 
disaster was narrowly averted by the 
discovery of a lunch rock sheltered from the 
wind and a gentle downhill slope with a safe 
run-out. A morning heading for disaster 
ended in joyful play on the slope. Needless to 
say, we didn't get anywhere near Blue Lake, 
but no one cared. 

Many times during the intervening ten 
years have I had cause to think back on our 
aborted Blue Lake trip and the lessons 
contained in it. Teaching your own children to 
ski can be extremely difficult, and many 
parents prefer to have their children taught 
professionally, outside the family circle, if only 
to avoid family tensions. Whilst there is 
nothing wrong with this, it denies you the 
opportunity to experience a whole world of 
fun and family growth. 

How often have you witnessed children 
being literally dragged around a ski trail by 
their parents and heard their plaintive cries. It 
happens all too frequently. Why aren't these 
kids—and, presumably, their parents—enjoy¬ 
ing themselves to the full in the fantastic 
environment of the snow? Here are a few 
solutions to some of the problems we've 
encountered when skiing together as a family 
group with children between the ages of five 
and fifteen. 

Objectives 

The fundamental problem with our Blue Lake 
near fiasco was an unrealistic and short¬ 
sighted object. We had forgotten that the real 
purpose of recreational skiing is to have fun, 
and had replaced it with a much more limited 
goal. Getting somewhere may be important 
and may satisfy personal ambitions, but to 
give it precedence over having fun, partic¬ 
ularly when children are involved, is crazy. 
Playing games 

Going to the snow is like going to the beach; 
so, complete with inflatable beach balls, 
frisbees, and gallons of sunscreen, we play 
games in the snow. Games are a great way to 
learn to ski, and many instructors use them to 
develop techniques without the participants 
being aware that they're learning. For 
instance, a game of stuck-in-the-mud (your 
children will explain it to you) in an area 


Anyone for a peanut? This young skier appears to 
be enjoying the winter conditions near Mt Loch, 
Victoria—and with only one ski! Michael 
Hampton 

defined by ski poles is a marvellous way to 
develop mobility and flexibility— especially if 
adults have to get between the children's legs. 
A word of warning: leave metal-edged skis 
behind for this one. It's amazing to watch 
complete novices skating around, oblivious to 


what they're doing in their desire to escape 
being caught. 

Slalom races on gentle slopes with a flat 
run-out, using ski poles as gates; limbo under 
three-pole gates; and bumps and jumps—all 
are easy to arrange and introduce the 
stimulation of friendly competition. Try 
taking a few lessons as a family. You will be 
surprised at the tricks at your instructor's 
disposal. 







COME TO THEN 
TOP OF THE 
WORLD WITH 
LONELY PLANET 



Authors Garry Weare and Stan 
Armington have over 35 years' combined 
experience leading treks in the Himalaya. 
In the fully revised editions of these 
practical guides they give detailed day- 
by-day route descriptions of some of the 
world's most exciting treks. 

You'll also find information on hiring 
porters; health and safety; preparation 
and planning; equipment; and advice on 
environmentally friendly trekking. 

These guides are invaluable resources 
for independent trekkers and group 
trekkers alike. They prove that you don't 
need to be a mountaineer to experience 
the magic of the Himalaya. 


For a free catalogue of the complete range of 
Lonely Planet guides, send this coupon to 
Lonely Planet Publications, PO Box 617, 
Hawthorn, Vic 3122, fax (03) 819 6459 or call 
(03) 819 1877. 


ODYSSEY ' 

Odyssey tents—lightweight and solid. 

Geodesic pole configurations in the Odyssey 
300 and 400 give stability. Taped seams and 
durable, coated nylon fabrics resist water. 
No-see-um netting repels insects. 

ODYSSEY 
300 

Inner Tent 
Height: 105 cm 
Length: 220 cm 
Width: 150 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 4.4 kg 


VANGO 




ODYSSEY 

400 

Inner Tent 
Height: 120 cm 
Length: 210 cm 
Width: 250 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 4.9 kg 


MICRO_ 

Micro—designed by Aarn Tate. Internal tension bands (British 
patent application 892 5555, European patent application 0 428 
297) brace the structure to resist deformation in high winds. 
Single 8.5 mm aluminium-alloy pole in Micro 2; Micro 3 and 4 
use 11 mm poles. Odyssey quality fabrics and fittings. 


B Height: 100 cm Height: 100 cm 

Length: 212 cm Length: 215 cm 

Width: 117 cm Width: 120 cm 

Weight of tent Weight of tent 
complete: 2.2 kg complete 2.8 kg 





MICRO 4 

Inner Tent 
Height: 110 cm 
Length: 225 cm 
Width: 150 cm 
Weight of tent 
complete: 3.9 kg 


W SOUTH WALES 
itswood Scout Outdoor Ce 
stville Scout Outdoor Cen 


Thornleigh Thornleigh Tents 
Wagga Wagga Scout Outdoor Centre 
AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide Scout Outdoor 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Balcatta Go Camping 


Exclusively distributed by 

n=rm M Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 

U\Jw! Fax (03) 417 1610 
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NEW ZEALAND 
SKI TOURING 



X-C 

TELEMARK 

ALPINE 


Director 

GOTTLIEB BRAUN-ELWERT 

Alpine Recreation 

Box 75, Lake Tekapo, N.Z. 
Phone 0064-3-680-6736 
Fax 0064-3-680-6765 



Courses in: 

• Off-track Navigation 

• Bush Survival 

• Wilderness Leadership 

• Adventure Treks 

Bush navigation is an art form. We 
will make you a competent navigator. 


For further information, contact 
Bust) Experience, 55 Canopus Drive, 

East Doncaster, Vic 3109 or phone (03) 042 0181 


[stop-press - ! 

I CLIMBING VIDEOS ■ 

I Featuring world-renowned climbers in some of the best climbing | 
footage ever. Spectacular locations ranging from the peaks of the I 
Sierra and the Rockies to the desert crags of Texas. ■ 

I Available from Richards McCallum A/Asia Pty Ltd. Phone B 
(03) 419 4211 or use the order form below. Include your credit I 
card details. 

I Address. I 

.Postcode. 

I Phone . 

Charge my: Bankcard Q Visa LH 

I Credit card no_| 

Card holder's name (please m . | 

.Expiry date. 

| Signature.Date. | 

Please indicate how many copies of each video you require 
I □ Moving Over Stone 58 minutes $39.95 
| □ Climb to minutes $39.95 

L D Moving Over Stone II58 minutes $39.95 
(Plus $4.00 post & packing) 


Learning 

Children seem to learn differently from adults 
and are much less analytical in their approach. 
Words are on the whole useless for commun¬ 
icating skills to children. They learn by 
observation and experimentation. We once 
took a small family group on a day trip to the 
Porcupine, above Perisher. During the lunch 
stop at the top I went for a play on a short slope 
nearby and was surprised to find the two 
boys, aged seven and nine, following me 
down the slope, matching my Telemarks turn 
for turn. Nothing was said. It was all watching 
and doing. 

The chances are that your children will 
imitate your technique. If this does nothing 
else, it should encourage you to develop your 

The arduous climb in icy conditions with 
which our Blue Lake episode began was a 
formula for frustration and demoralization. 
You may not always have a choice, but some 
careful thought about the country over which 
you intend to travel and about the likely 
conditions will pay dividends. Adults tend to 
forget that children, especially those under 12, 
can find relatively small changes in elevation 
quite exhausting and daunting. A realistic 
assessment of capacity is difficult to arrive at, 
but important: to extend people within then- 
capacity can promote a sense of achievement, 
but to go beyond it will lead to misery. 

Use the terrain to try different skiing 
techniques. This is a great way to learn, and 
relates technique to real applications. The 
basic skills needed for simple day tours on 
trails are those in the Australian Ski Fed¬ 
eration Ski XC Test (Bronze): diagonal stride, 
downhill run, herringbone, side-step, and 
step turn. Add to these a kick turn and 
snow-plough and you have a means of getting 
around—see 'The Need for Speed', by Tom 
Millar, in Wild no 31. Other excellent reading 
material covering all aspects of technique 
includes the Australian Nordic Instructor 
Manual, by Ivan Trundle, and Cross Country 
Skiing, by Ned Gillette and John Dostal. 
Planning 

If your children are beginners, spend a few 
days just playing and acquiring some skills. 
Make a longer day trip the goal and spend 
some time building up to it. The first trip 
should be short—like the Perisher 2.5 kilo¬ 
metre Nordic trail starting from the Nordic 
Shelter, for example. Covering a long distance 
is much less valuable than covering varied 
terrain. Take time to stop, and make use of 
different areas to enjoy the environment and 
play. A snowman at lunch-time is always a 
favourite. If your children coped with the 
shorter distance, try the five kilometre trail, or 
the trip up the Porcupine—again with lots of 
stops. The valley below Mt Wheatley has some 
great practice slopes out of the wind and is 
quite close to the Perisher terminal. Watch 
your return timing on the Porcupine trip as the 
track can get quite icy and fast from 
mid-afternoon on. Other areas have their 
equivalents. 

Stopping and going 
Novice adults often find climbs relatively easy 
but downhill runs frightening. Most children, 
on the other hand, dislike climbing and relish 
the fast downhill. 
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Given the possibilities of hitting rocks, trees 
or other skiers, a technique for stopping is a 
prerequisite, both for safety and for the sense 
of security it gives. This is a case for the 
Sitzmark or 'single-buttock arrest'. The first 
thing my beginner classes do is learn to fall 
over. Falling to the rear and to one side with a 
landing on the best upholstered part of the 
anatomy is a safe and guaranteed way to stop. 
Just buckle the knees, fall sideways and 
backwards, and keep the poles well dear. 

Getting back up after falls can be an 
enormous drain on energy. A few minutes 
practising—putting the skis across the slope, 
then rolling on to the knees before attempting 
to rise—will save a lot of trouble. 

Make a game of the most spectacular fall 
with maximum vocal effort. 

Going down 

Going down needs lots of flexibility in the 
knees and a stable body position with arms 
forward, nothing more. If you need words, try 
relating skiing to another activity your child¬ 
ren have already experienced. The body tends 
to follow the hands, so keep the hands for¬ 
ward by pretending that you are holding a 
bicycle handlebar or hugging a large teddy- 
bear. 

Impersonating different animals is also 
great fun: try skiing a slope as a mouse, a 
kangaroo or the proverbial gorilla—with the 
appropriate sound effects, of course! Reach for 
the sky and touch your toes; ski on one ski, 
then the other; jump—experiment! The great 
thing about skiing with children is that adults 
can do all these things without feeling self- 
conscious. 

Slowing down 

Pretty soon, everyone wants a stopping or 
slowing technique which doesn't involve 
falling over. For this, the trusty snow-plough 
is hard to beat. Most children pick it up very 
rapidly if you simply snow-plough down a 
slope in front of them. If you are confident, 
you can have a child snow-plough between 
your legs while you give support from behind. 
Try it with the whole family linked up in a 
snow-plough conga down the hill. (Leave 
poles behind.) The results are usually hilar- 

Going along and up 

Here, motivation is often a bigger problem 
than technique, especially if there are T-bars in 
sight. Assuming they have light skis, children 
very quickly pick up skating as a natural way 
o'f getting around—particularly on the flat. It's 
also excellent for getting the feel of commit¬ 
ting yourself to one ski—a very useful skill 
when learning the diagonal stride. Hills can be 
walked—or jogged (with skis on!) if you’re 
feeling energetic. On the steeper sections, 
simply 'duck walk' (herringbone). Don't 
bother with technical explanations, just go 
straight up with the children following direct¬ 
ly behind, step for step. Try chanting 'duck, 
duck, duck' as you step. 

Weather 

Wet, wind and cold are great demoralizers. 
The mountain environment can be dangerous, 
and children are more susceptible to hypo¬ 
thermia than adults. The article in Wild no 34, 
'Toddlers on the Track', by Will and Carrie 
Steffen, is well worth reading on this and on 
the whole subject of walking and camping 
with children. 
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TEVA 



TEVA, creator of the original Sport Sandal, introduces 


THE 


the latest in its line of functional amphibious footgear: 


SPORT 


the Cross Country. Strap intoTEVAs patented strap- 


SANDAL. 


ping system and let the sandals take you over the river 


and through the woods without missing a stride. 


Three integrated layers of rubber achieve 
a balance of performance and comfort. 



Topsole: Cushioning 
rubber. High relief 
footbed and toe ridge. 
Water channeled 
to midsole through 
drain holes. 

Midsole: Lightweight 
polyurethane. Water 
exits through 
side ports. 

Bottomsole: 
Compressed rubber. 
Shark tooth pattern. 
Flexgroove points. 



TEVA Sport Sandals are available at: 

Paddy Pallin 
□ 

Mountain Designs 
□ 

K-2 Base Camp 
□ 

and other fine outdoor stores. 


The Sport Sandal. 


P.O. Box 496 □ Byron Bay, NSW 2481 □ Fax (066) 858215 
P.O. Box 968 □ Flagstaff, AZ 86002, USA □ Fax (602) 779-6004 


Official Supplier to the U.S. Canoe and Kayak Team 






ADVENTURE 

MT 

EQUIPMENT 

A REVOLUTION ! 

THE WORLD'S FINEST SLEEPING BAGS 

THE BEST MATERIALS: MONT will only use proven, super-light, silky-soft 
fabrics with ultra-high thread counts. Only high-lofting duck and goose downs 
qualify for manufacture into MONT sleeping bags, ensuring the best 
performance and comfort levels in the world. 

THE PERFECT DESIGNS: MONT has developed the most extensive range 
of tapered rectangular, specialist box-foot and rectangular models available in 
small, standard and extra-large sizes with innovative and test-proven features. 
THE ULTIMATE TESTS: Performance is paramount. From Antarctica to the 
Sahara, from Kakadu to Kosciusko, nature’s ultimate testing grounds have 
proved the qualities and standards of MONT sleeping bags time and time again. 


• HOOD 
DRAWCORD:To 
optimise your 
comfort and control 
heat loss from the 
head region. 


RECESSED 

DRAWCORD: 

Only MONT offers 
you the extra comfort 
of this original MONT 
innovation. 


TUCK STITCHING: 
For stronger and more 
durable baffle 
construction. 



COLLAR MUFF: 
MONT was the first 
in Australia to 
introduce this 
innovative heat¬ 
controlling feature 
to its standard 
range. 


• ZIP DRAFT 
TUBE: Prevents 
heat loss and cold 
spots along the 
zips. 


• ZIP TAPE: 
Optimises zip 
operation. 


BOX WALLED: For the 
optimum efficiency and 
versatile design. 


• BAGS JOIN: Bags 
pair to give you a 
sensible place for two 
i.e. two usable hoods 
on the ground. 


Through an uncompromising dedication to quality and design, MONT has 
developed a reputation as a world leader — and The Best Down Under. 
MONT EQUIPMENT stands alone in performance, quality and durability, 
making it the best value for money available. We stand by our product and 
fully guarantee it. Write to us now for your complete MONT catalogue. 

AUSTRALIAN MADE : AUSTRALIAN OWNED 
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Clothing and equipment 

It's remarkable how often one sees parents 
appropriately dressed in light, multi-layered 
clothing while their children tag along behind 
in heavily padded ski-suits. The inability to 
strip off, the overheating, sweating and subse¬ 
quent chilling that result are uncomfortable if 




Maintaining physical and emotional energy 
levels is essential in the snow. Plenty of 
scroggin and copious quantities of jelly babies 





motivation, mutual encouragement, and 
entertainment which is independent of the 
parents. Children learn a lot from each other. 

Finally, take the opportunity to learn from 
your children—especially about how they 
learn. Skiing together can be a tremendous 
experience for your family. Have fun! ■ 

























T wo centuries ago, Tarkine Aborigines 
actively tramped the earth deep in 
Tasmania's north-west corner. To them it 
must have been a land of abundance and 
austere beauty, set amongst the wildest of 
seas and the densest of forests. Today 
their footsteps have faded, but the spirit 
of their land lives on. 

Peter Sims, Grant Dixon and I decided 
to explore this mysterious land. It's an 
area seldom visited on foot, and its 
aesthetic values are sadly unappreciated. 
Although it was proposed as a National 
Park during the 1960s, it still remains as 
it was then—a forgotten wilderness. 


I felt somehow robbed—a feeling 
reinforced when we reached Greenes 
Point. Here mysterious, circular rock 
carvings centuries old had been defaced, 
and removed to the State Museum. 
Anxious to leave this vandalism, I 
walked inland behind the sand dunes to 
where everything appeared unspoilt. I 
waited for evening by a lagoon, watching 
the abundant bird life, which reassured 
me that parts of this area still remained 
primitive and peaceful. 

It was one of those perfect days in 
Western Tasmania as I wandered out on 
to the sand dunes for sunrise near 



The view across the coastal plains from the edge 
of the Norfolk Range. Right, huge middens at 
Ordnance Point tell of generations of Aboriginal 
settlement. Opposite, the tall forests of the 
Tarkine wilderness with the Norfolk Range in the 
background. Ted Mead 

There was an air of apprehension as we 
prepared to toil across the 11 kilometres 
of button-grass plains and heathland 
which extend from the isolated settle¬ 
ment of Balfour westward to the wild 
coast. No sooner had we begun than I 
became aware of the simple beauty of the 
country. The heathland was beaming 
with delicate splashes of colour as wild 
flowers and sun orchids raised their frail 
heads above the soil. Theirs is a beauty 
hidden from the four-wheel-drive en¬ 
thusiasts who venture this way. 

It was the wild coastline that lured me 
most strongly, though I was torn between 
the shining ocean out west and the 
sweeping skyline of the Norfolk Range to 
the south. As we arrived at Ordnance 
Point, I was surprised to find not rugged 
cliffs and wild ocean but instead a 
picturesque, gentle setting of beaches, 
sand dunes and enormous Aboriginal 
middens, which told of generations of 
existence supported by the sea. Four- 
wheel drivers had carved their path 
through these historic mounds, too, and 


Greenes Point. Before me an impressive 
view swept south across extensive sand 
blows towards Thornton River, and it 
looked as though we were in for a long 
walk in soft sand from here on. We 
continued out through enormous mid¬ 
den dunes and ambled along on the fin¬ 
est of beaches. 

The Thornton River mouth was our 
first obstacle. The river entered the ocean 
through a deep gulch in the dunes, and 
the inky colour of the water, stained by 
inland peat, made it impossible to gauge 
the depth of the channel. We simply had 
to wade out into the waves and edge our 
way across the flow. I felt relieved that 
this barrier would bring to an end all 
evidence of vehicle activity. The great, 
sweeping arc of Sandy Cape Beach 
disappeared in sea mist on the horizon; 
glistening sand dunes towered solitarily 
above. I was amazed to find such a 
feature here—the equal of any sand blow 
I'd seen on Fraser Island. Midden dunes 
were again a constant element of the 
landscape. 

By the time we crossed Wild Wave 
Creek, our perfect day was becoming 
uncomfortably hot. The warm off-shore 
breeze and the intense glare of the sand 
created a desert-like atmosphere which 
had us longing for a cool and shady 


forest. We abandoned our original 
intention to venture inland to view the 
Pedder Forests from Gales Cliff; none of 
us was too enthusiastic about thrashing 
through coastal scrub in that heat. 
Pedder River would have to suffice! 
Sitting by one of many freshwater 
rivulets, my photographic umbrella 
became my refuge from the sun. 

After 12 kilometres of soft sand, we 
reached Venables Corner. Here we were 
rewarded with a memorable view over 
the beach, with the Norfolk Range in the 
background. We wandered around 
Sandy Cape Point amongst colourful 
lichen-covered boulders which jutted out 
in promontories south to Native Well 
Bay. As we rejoined the sand, I glimpsed 



something darting amongst the seaweed: 
a curious Tasmanian devil had ventured 
out on to the beach and was scavenging 
around for food—uncommon behaviour 
for a nocturnal predator. Once it caught 
sight of us, retreat was rapid. 

The aptly name Sea Devil Rivulet was 
our objective for the day. We found an 
ideal camp amidst the contrast of forest 
and massive dunes. I wandered up this 
extensive sand mound at sunset, photo¬ 
graphing patterns created by the wild 
elements The evening was warm, and 
biting insects forced an early retreat into 
our tents. 

A wind sprang up before dawn and by 
sunrise had become an unusual north¬ 
easterly gale. Peter said, 'There's a front 
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approaching', but I questioned his 
prediction as the sky was empty of even 
the slightest hint of cloud. We packed our 
tents before the wind could flatten them, 
and headed south towards Lagoon River. 
As we emerged from the dunes, we 
became exposed to the real force of the 
elements. Strong gusts swept a swirling 
sea of sand across the beach. Drawing 
our eyes to a protective slit, we continued 
down the beach, leaning into the gale. 
Large waves crashed against the shore, 
trailing tails of spray. Multiple rainbows 
appeared over the ocean. I wanted to 
photograph the dramatic scene, but gave 
up in despair as the wind pelted us with 


We arrived at Lagoon River at last, hot 
and dehydrated. I decided on a bath 
upstream in the freshwater lagoon, but 
on arrival I had my doubts about 
swimming in the inky, reedy water. The 
eerie setting reminded Peter of a story 
about the West Coast Monster. A strange 
creature was washed up on the beach just 
south of here in 1960. It was an obscure, 
blubbery shape without skeletal 
structure or eyes, but with a mouth and 
a covering of hair. It measured six metres 
by five and stood a metre and a half high. 
Scientists were unenthusiastic at first 
about the long journey here to 
investigate. A drawing was made before. 


Ted Mead admiring the power of the sea at close 
range. Grant Dixon. Near right, walkers on the 
button-grass plains south of Balfour. Far right, 
forestry operations on the northern edge of the 
Tarkine wilderness. Mead 

sheets of sand. The next few kilometres 
to the grassy slopes of Johnson Head I 
recall as being rather unpleasant. 

Four metre waves now crashed against 
the rocky headland. I ventured down to 
the rocks while Peter and Grant relaxed 
on the headland. Waves crashed at my 
feet, sending rainbows sweeping across 
the horizon. It was exhilarating—until a 
really huge wave approached. There was 
a lull in the wind as the wave smashed 
against the rocks, sending a wall of water 
towards me. I turned and cringed, hold¬ 
ing my camera tightly against my body 
as the mighty wave drenched me. It was 
over in seconds, and I retreated quickly, 
glad that I'd been wearing my raincoat. I 
sat and admired the endless lines of swell 
as they rolled in. It was an impressive 
sight. 


some time later, an inconclusive study 
was conducted on a pile of decomposing 
blubber. The fearful West Coast Monster 
remains a mystery. 

The forest at Lagoon River was being 
reclaimed by sand, so we decided to 
retrace our footsteps towards Italian 
River in search of a sheltered campsite. A 
lagoon behind the first headland we 
passed seemed ideal. I was taken with 
the beauty of the area; the headland was 
carpeted with wild flowers on grassy 
slopes and gave grand views south 
towards the Pieman River Heads. The 
wind had eased dramatically. There was 
still no sign of a change, but Peter held to 
what now seemed an embarrassing 
prediction. I wandered among the many 
coves and watched a colourful sunset 
from the gentle slopes of the headland—a 
haven for wombats in the fading light. 

I awoke during the night. Wind and 
heavy rain were thrashing around us. 
Peter's modest prediction was right and 
I was surprised to witness such a rapid 
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change of conditions at sea level. It 
became a tent-bound morning as we 
slumbered away our day's intention of 
moving on to Interview River. I passed 
the final few hours of the day roaming, 
taking photographs and admiring a 
seagull rookery. 

We decided to travel inland towards 
the Norfolk Range, leaving the Interview 
River and Pieman Heads for another 
time. Departing this magical land of 
coastline to venture back into the scrub 
was indeed uninspiring. We climbed 
over the dunes through scrub on to the 
plateau and looked back across our route 
of the past few days. We continued 
through the heathland, flushing out 
ground parrots as we approached the 
edge of Lagoon River ravine. Grant and 
I dropped briefly into the scrubby ravine 
but we found the setting unattractive and 
progress difficult. However, we event¬ 
ually arrived at the base of the Norfolk 
Range in the late afternoon and decided 
to camp. We would tackle the range the 
following day. Peter had been on the 
range further to the north years before 
and recalled a hellish time through thick 
scrub. Grant and I decided that we would 
climb on to the open southern end of the 
range and perhaps venture further east 
to Mt Sunday. 


We arrived on the ridge crest to find Mt 
Sunday isolated and distant, surrounded 
by uninviting scrub. It would be a full 
day's trip from here, and we suddenly 
lost interest in this minor peak to the 
south. To the east, stretching to the 
horizon, was a sea of rain forest. There 
stood the largest continuous tract of cool 
temperate rain forest wilderness in the 
country. The forests of Mt Vero and 
Savage River are 80 000 hectares of green 
magic, totally unprotected, and forgotten 
or ignored by all but the forest resource 
industries. I dreamt of a traverse through 
that area of giant myrtles, ferns and mist. 

To the north along the range was Mt 
Norfolk, the highest peak. It appeared 
close enough to attempt provided the 
weather held out, so we continued along 
a gently undulating ridge crest until we 
descended to the scrub line. The nature 
of the exercise changed suddenly as we 
entered a barrier of thick scrub. After a 
few metres we retreated to reassess our 
proposed route. The saddle we intended 
to pursue was only 200 metres deep, but 
would take a lot of hard work to pene¬ 
trate, so instead we decided to ascend the 
eastern ridge through dense rain forest, 
which brought us out on a higher ridge. 
The scrub was easier here, but it became 
thicker the closer we came to the peak. 


Two hours later we reached a knoll, still 
two kilometres from the summit and 
with the scrub rapidly worsening. 'It's 
simply not worth if, I said to Grant, and 
he immediately agreed that we should 
retreat to the bottom of the range. As we 
reached the scrubby saddle below, I 
suggested that we bash straight down 
through it to an open ridge. The first few 
steps had me questioning my idea as we 
struck bauera-vine scrub of the worst 
kind. The only way to proceed was to 
throw yourself into it backwards, stand 
up, and repeat the task. At times it was 
easier either to crawl or to wrestle with 
the ti- tree traverse over the top. After an 
interminable time we emerged into the 
open, and vowed never to attempt such 
an insane route again. Back at camp we 
related our experiences to Peter, who 
looked neither envious nor surprised, 
and stated: 'To my knowledge the range 
has never been traversed, and ifs not 
likely to be.' 

The highlights of the trip were behind 
us, and I felt unenthusiastic about the 
long grind back to Balfour. We sidled 



outwards beneath the range, trying to 
avoid the button-grass hop. The mon¬ 
otony was broken by the unstable 
weather, which created inky silhouettes 
of the sky-line. We crossed many scrubby 
creeks, which presented memorable 
obstacles. One in particular was well 
camouflaged by entangled vegetation. 
The opposite bank was visible only 100 
metres away, but to reach it we had to 
descend through thick ti-tree and 
sword-grass for 100 metres, then bash up 
again through more bauera scrub. The 
following day we crossed the end of the 
range and walked along an old track to 
Balfour. I found myself thinking, 
questioning why such a wild and diverse 
area had never achieved National Park 
status. It is one of the last wild tracts of 
country in Australia with such diverse 
features as rain forest, mountains, rivers 
and coastline. It has taken two decades to 
build the momentum for a campaign to 
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GENTLEMAN 
VISITS LAKE 
TAU KARNG 


Being a true tale of the expedition of Sir Leslie Fox-Stinks 
to the remote and mysterious Lake Tali Karng, 
as recorded by Ted Endacott 



^Jaturday 7 March 1991 

6.02 am. Woken by noisy ticking of 
clock as James steers the Bentley past 
Licola. Fax my mechanic to have clock 
attended to. Study sunrise photo of Lake 
Tali Karng. Hope that it will live up to my 
under-butler's description. 

7.16 am. Car pulls into hired marquee 
at McFarlane Saddle one minute behind 
schedule. Admonish James for his 
inattention to punctuality. Am just in 
time to see my junior gardener leave. 
Note that he seems to be a fine peasant 
lad. 



Sir Leslie and the vice-regal bicycle on Big 
Plain—definitely not Bentley territory! Left, the 
junior gardener arrives at the mysterious lake. 
Right, staff escort Sir Leslie and Lady Fox-Stinks 
to their lakeside accommodation. Stephen Linton. 
Top right, Sir Leslie and Sherkas circumnavigate 
the lake. Ted Endacott 

7.23 am. Remind Jeeves to tell Cook 
that a light breakfast will suffice, and that 
I plan to depart for the lake at eight 
o'clock precisely. Cook seems to mutter 
something about poor facilities, but gets 
to work at once. 

8.29 am. Pause on my journey across 
Big Plain. Decide that it was unwise to 
have indulged in second helping of 
venison and squab at breakfast. Should 


have made do with a few croissants. Note 
that under-butler was correct re the road 
being unsuited to the Bentley. 

9.08 am. Make excellent time to the 
Sentinels overlooking lake. Ignore advice 
from insolent urchins (to ride north-west 
down spur) and follow road around to 
Riggall Hut site. 

9.57 am. Junior gardener arrives at lake 
(three minutes early—must remember to 
give him a modest tip). Is set upon by 
curious school children who want to 
know why he is carrying 40 kilograms of 
garden tools. Poor lad has a hard time 
explaining that his master is coming. 
Claims sheltered site with a view. 
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10.17 am. Head gardener finally 
arrives at lake (17 minutes late—one just 
can't get good help these days). More 
curious secondary students cluster 
around, asking why he is carrying a 
marquee. Insolently suggest that 'the 
master' should carry his own tent. They 
must all have Marxist teachers. 

10.30 am. Join Lady Fox-Stinks for light 
refreshments at top of Gillio Track. Cook 
still grumbling about facilities, but 
produces some most acceptable scones, 
muffins and pastries. Note that passing 
bushwalkers give us a number of rude 
stares. Begin to wonder whether a cravat 
would have been more appropriate for 
the day. 

11.41 am. Arrive at lake with Lady 
Fox-Stinks. Staff escort us to our accom¬ 
modation. Take offence at rude stares of 
local rabble. One accuses me of having 
brought my chattels in by helicopter. 
Poor fellow must be feeling the heat. 
Note that he (and many other holiday¬ 
makers) must have carried all his equip¬ 
ment on his own back. Touching enthus¬ 
iasm! 

11.49 am. Inspect our lakeside holiday 
apartment. Delightful prospect of the 
waters from front door. Feel some dis¬ 
may at having to make do with a three- 
roomed tent, but furniture quite comfort¬ 
able. 




12.15 pm. Rest after an informal 
luncheon. Cook did well to have fresh 
bread ready for club sandwiches. Meal 
spoilt by mysterious loss of all three 
German whites. Butler insists that wine 
was placed in the lake to chill. He 
suspects some skinny-dipping nymphs 
nearby. 

1.00 pm. Decide that a little exercise 
will be good for the staff. Take them all 
for a circumnavigation of the lake. Path 
very badly maintained. 

1.46 pm. Rest briefly near Nigothoruk 
Creek. Amuse staff with music and song. 
Vital to keep their morale up. Probably 
should have remembered to provide a 
tent for them to sleep in. 

2.05 pm. Decide to return to camp by 
water. Lady Fox-Stinks and Sherkas seem 
rather anxious for my safety. Remind 
them that Grandfather was an officer on 
the Titanic, and paddle off. 

3.12 pm. Am gently woken by head 
Sherka, who dares to suggest that I dozed 
off for a while. No harm done as breeze 
has brought me back to camp again. 

3.16 pm. Put Sherkas to work on the 
grounds. Have tennis court prepared and 
marquee environs spruced up. Call a halt 
to all this when tea is served. Compli¬ 
ment Jeeves on his punctuality. 












'3.16 pm. Put Sherkas to work on the grounds.' 
Endacott. Top, silver service: Cook looks on as Sir 
Leslie tucks into dinner—no doubt musing on 'the 
simple life-style'. Linton 

3.39 pm. Indulge in a brief nap, 
possibly brought on by a surfeit of 
brandy-snaps, meringues and eclairs. 
Must remember to show restraint in front 
of the staff. 

4.00 pm. Am joined by Lady Fox-Stinks 
for a spot of tennis. Servants applaud 
each hit politely. Must offer them some 
supplies for their evening meal. 


7.00 pm. Cook excels herself with 
dinner. Personally pass on my congrat¬ 
ulations for the terrine of fresh mountain 
trout. Hardly notice that menu is 
restricted to seven courses. Wine is chill¬ 
ed to perfection. Butler was forced to 
monitor nymphs all afternoon to prevent 
further thefts. 

7.56 pm. Ask Jeeves to investigate 
uproar in kitchen tent. He finds Cook 
struggling with a pilfering bushwalker. 
Offender claims to be starving. Jeeves 
notices that villain has broached last 


bottle of Chateau Laffite. Cook salvages 
situation by taking thief's credit card, 
then feeding him all the leftovers. 

Sunday 8 March 1991 

6.03 am. Send first wave of porters back 
to vehicles. Note whinges and grumbles 
as they hit steep sections. Young people 
these days have no stamina! 

7.30 am. Partake of breakfast exactly on 
time. Cook seems to be more at home 
with the facilities. Almost run out of 
marmalade! Lady Fox-Stinks not im¬ 
pressed with sauce for smoked fish. 
Fortify myself for the walk out by 
nibbling at one last crepe. 

10.08 am. Make good progress up to 
Echo Point and take in the views. Remind 
piano carriers to send for my bicycle. Rest 
until it is brought to me. 

11.00 am. Take morning tea, change 
into formal cycling clothes. Make ex¬ 
cellent speed over plains near Spion 
Kopje. 

11.39 am. Energy levels drop as I ap¬ 
proach Dunsmuir Huts. Drain hip-flask 
and call for junior gardener to tow me 
until we are in sight of McFarlane Saddle. 
Manage last section in fine style, to cheers 
of the servants. Hurry back in the Bentley 
as Vicar has asked me to preach at 
evensong on theme of 'Servanthood'. 
Hope he won't mind if I change topic to 
'Simple life-style', given all that I have 
learned from this weekend. ■ 

areas in Australia anjpverseas. His interesUn bushwalking 

elaborate outdoor practical jokes. He has worked as a 
secondary teacher and as a camps organizer. 
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A s if bulldozers and chain-saws 
weren't enough, in recent years we 
have seen the emergence of an insidious 
new threat to Australia's wilderness. 
Every year thousands of unsuspecting 
bushwalkers carry it into the wilderness. 
And every year it takes an additional toll 
of Australia's fragile wilderness resource. 
Phytophthora cinnamomil Giardia? No, I 
am talking about the ubiquitous guide¬ 
book. 

Perhaps I am being overly dramatic, 
but guidebooks and track notes can be 
detrimental to wilderness values in 
several ways. And it seems to me that the 
only way to get around this problem 
(book-burning being frowned upon 
these days) is for guidebook authors to 
agree on a code of ethics about what sort 
of information is acceptable in guide¬ 
books and what is better left unwritten. 

Let me say at the outset that guide¬ 
books can be of use. A well-written 
guidebook not only makes it easier to get 
from A to B but can also enhance the 
journey by providing interesting facts 
and anecdotes about the features one 
encounters along the way. And guide¬ 
books can make the task of wilderness 
managers easier by encouraging users to 
stay in particular areas, use particular 
campsites, observe the rules of minimal- 
impact bushwalking, and so forth. 

On the other hand, guidebooks can 
work against the interests of wilderness 
management if they contain the wrong 
sort of advice or information. And I 
would argue that for many routes in 
wilderness areas the right sort of infor¬ 
mation is minimal information—or none 
at all. 

Wilderness, by definition, is hard to get 
to. Make it easy to get to and it's no longer 
wilderness. The wilderness traveller is 
obliged to make an effort, to put up with 
a certain amount of discomfort and rely 
on his or her resources. The remoteness 
of wilderness is the crucial element 
which makes it possible to 'stand with 
one's senses steeped in nature', far from 
the distractions of the modern world. 

Yet one of the main functions of a 
guidebook is to make access to 
wilderness easier. It tells you how to get 
from A to B with a minimum of effort. So 
the publication of a guidebook can 
degrade wilderness values just as 
effectively as extending a roadhead or 
upgrading a walking track. If the area 
concerned is already substantially 
developed, the loss of remoteness may be 
negligible. But if the area is one which has 
hitherto remained trackless and little 
known, the damage to wilderness values 
can be considerable. 

The mere fact that a route description 
exists can subtly degrade the wilderness 
quality of an area because it robs it of 
some of its mystery. And the concept of 
mystery should not be dismissed as mere 
romantic fancy. Life itself is inherently 
mysterious, and we lose sight of this fact 
at our peril. Wilderness is one place left 


In a well-loved wilderness: Sue Baxter negotiates 
a section of Tasmania's South Coast Track. Chris 
Baxter. Right, canyoners in Bell Creek in the 
sandstone country of the Blue Mountains, New 
South Wales. David Noble. Previous page, Jose 
Alfonso is dwarfed by the walls of Edeowie Gorge, 
Wilpena Pound, South Australia. David Rowe 

on earth where mystery abounds. 
Wilderness is the proverbial blank spot 
on the map; it is a place where one has 
the opportunity to explore, discover, 
have an adventure, and every once in a 
while—why not?—get lost. In a world 
where so much has become mechanical 
and predictable, and where almost 
everything seems to have been explained 


and categorized, wilderness represents a 
reservoir of the mysterious, the unknown 
—a reservoir from which human beings ’ 
can draw refreshment and inspiration. 
The more wilderness gets mapped and 
catalogued, the harder it becomes to 
enjoy the element of uncertainty which is 
an essential dimension of the 'wilderness 
experience'. When a guidebook to a prev¬ 
iously little known area is published, it is 
a bit like being told the crucial part of a 
novel you are about to read: it can spoil 
the whole story. In an age of microchip 
information and satellite photography, 
any attempt to preserve the mystery of 
wilderness might seem doomed to 
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failure. We are going to have to take 
extraordinary measures if we want to 
preserve our wilderness. Perhaps we 
should literally leave a few blank spots 
on the maps, just as there were in the 
good old days! 

Guidebooks encourage more people to 
use the tracks or routes they describe, 
and that's not always a good thing. The 
inclusion of the South-west Cape circuit 
in a guidebook published in the early 
1980s is almost certainly one of the main 
reasons visitor numbers in that area have 
escalated in recent years. 

What's wrong with encouraging 
people to go into wilderness areas? Noth¬ 
ing, if the areas concerned are already 
fairly developed and are not at risk from 
recreational impacts. But if a guidebook 
swells annual visitor numbers from 
several dozen to several hundred, the 
damage to wilderness values can be 
dramatic. 

Increased use means increased impacts 
and fewer opportunities to experience 
solitude. Moreover, tracks will inevitably 
start to appear once usage levels are 
sufficiently high. The proliferation of 
tracks impairs wilderness values and can 
hasten the erosion of the landscape itself. 
Tasmania's Western Arthur Range is a 
case in point: scarcely touched until the 
1960s, parts of the range are now literally 
crumbling under the impact of upward 
of 600 visitors a year. In such areas the 
only solution may be to restrict visitor 
numbers. And because much of the 
western Tasmanian environment is 
extremely fragile, usage may have to be 
kept as low as a few dozen parties a year 
on some routes. The publication of guide¬ 
books is thus not only unnecessary, it 
seriously hinders the proper manage¬ 
ment of the areas concerned. 

Nor is a guidebook necessarily an aid 
to safe and easy travel in wilderness 
areas. In fact it can work the other way: 
the introduction of 'props' into wild¬ 
erness tends to encourage inexperienced 
people who are more likely to get into 
difficulties. I pity the poor bugger who 
tries to head south from Pindars Peak in 
Tasmania's Southern Ranges following 
the route shown in one of the major 
guidebooks. I know of only one person 
who has attempted the route, a highly 
experienced bushwalker, who spent 
three days bashing his way down to the 
south coast through labyrinths of 
horrendous scrub. 

And what of the walker who was 
discovered by a friend of mine, nose deep 
in a guidebook, heading out along the 
wrong ridge in search of Federation 
Peak, while the peak itself—for once free 
of cloud—towered over all else around! 
One wonders how that person would 
have fared if a southerly front had swept 
in two hours later and brought two 
weeks of torrential rain and snow. Like 
huts, guidebooks tend to discourage 
self-reliance, and self-reliance and 
experience are by far the best insurance 


policies in wilderness when the going 
gets tough and dangerous. 

Some people may feel that restricting 
the publication of track notes is a form of 
elitism which discriminates against less 
experienced walkers. This is a variation 
of the argument that wilderness itself is 
elitist because only a small number of 
people can ever go there. It's rather odd 
that people complain about the elitism of 
wilderness but never about the elitism of, 
say, the Olympic Games. In fact, most 
Australians have the opportunity to 
experience wilderness directly if they are 
prepared to make the effort. (Most people 
don't want to or can't be bothered, but 
that's a matter of choice, not elitism.) The 
argument that wilderness areas should 
be 'opened up' with roads for the benefit 
of all and sundry can be countered by 
pointing out that the more you develop 
wilderness and make it accessible, the 
more you destroy the very values that 
distinguish it as wilderness. And the 
publication of a guidebook is itself a 
subtle form of development. 

What about the question of rights— 
freedom of the press and all that? It might 
be argued that there is a consumer 
demand for guidebooks and that people 
have a right to use them. Freedom of the 
press is a right that should not be lightly 
set aside; but the question of rights 
becomes two-edged if wilderness values 
are being compromised to the detriment 
of society as a whole. Indeed, the 
argument that the individual has a 'right' 
to publish a guidebook ultimately has no 
more validity than the argument that a 
logging or mining company has a 'right' 
to exploit a wilderness area. The degree 
of environmental damage may differ but 
the principle is the same. 

In any case, no one is talking about 
banning guidebooks or forcing guide¬ 
book publishers out of business. Rather, 
it is to be hoped that a code of ethics can 
be agreed upon through a process of 
consultation. 

During the past two years the Tasman¬ 
ian Department of Parks, Wildlife and 
Heritage has employed a full-time 
research officer to prepare a walking- 
track management plan for the entire 
Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area. At the time of writing, the plan is 
in the final stages of preparation and will 
soon be available for public comment. A 
key recommendation of the plan is the 
adoption of a track classification scheme 
specifying standards for track develop¬ 
ment, usage levels and recreational 
impacts for all tracks and routes in the 
WHA. (The South Coast Track, for exam¬ 
ple, would receive a different class¬ 
ification to, say, the Western Arthurs or, 
perhaps, the Overland Track.) 

In particular, the scheme includes 
guidelines specifying the amount of 
publicity appropriate for each category 
and the amount of detail which should be 
included in route descriptions. For 
highly developed tracks such as the 


Overland Track there will be few 
restrictions, whereas for mere routes and 
for the lowest grade of track it is 
recommended that publicity be rninimal 
and that no guidebooks be published. For 
medium grade tracks, guidebooks would 
be acceptable but it is recommended that 
the level of detail be restricted. The 
department will draw up sample route 
descriptions for tracks in each category to 
give authors a clear idea of the level of 
detail it considers acceptable. 



To ensure that the advice and informa¬ 
tion contained in guidebooks is 
consistent with management policy, 
prospective guidebook authors will be 
encouraged to work in close consultation 
with the department while preparing 
future publications. This process of con¬ 
sultation is already under way, and it is 
hoped that in the near future a policy can 
be agreed upon that will satisfy all 
parties — and, more importantly, will 
help to ensure the protection of wilder¬ 
ness values in Australia. ■ 

Martin Hawes has walked extensively in the Tasmanian 
wilderness and has worked since 1978 as a wilderness 

m 198?, and an exhibition of his photographs appeared in 

Wilderness Society in Tasmania in 1984?is co-author of the 
1985 report Wilderness Assessment and Management, and 

Lemonthyme and Southern Forests. Lately he Jas worked 
preparing aVack^management plan for the Tasmanfan 
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F ootholds broke away from the cliff as 
I heaved myself over the final bulge. 
Greg Mortimer was hunched down out of 
the wind, his face hidden by his glacier 
glasses and the hood of his wind suit. I 
collapsed beside him and gasped des¬ 
perately for what little oxygen was left in 
the air. The South Face of Annapurna II 
had saved its hardest pitch until the very 
end. 

'A 200 metre snow slope to the top', 
Greg said, shoving his hands in his 
armpits to warm them. 'But it's getting 
late. We don't want to spend the night on 
the summit.' 

'Let's do it tomorrow', I panted. I didn't 
feel that it would be safe to head for the 
summit so late in the afternoon. 

What d'you mean?' he asked, incred¬ 
ulous. 

'Go down.' The thin air made me ration 
my words. 'All of us go for it tomorrow.' 
'No! We're so close...' 

I was startled by his vehemence. 
Quickly I reminded Greg that Andy was 
in the chimney 40 metres beneath us and 
Tim was huddled on a ledge another 30 
metres lower, forced to abandon climb¬ 
ing for the day by sudden, worrying 
blackouts. 


'Look', I continued, knowing that I had 
to convince him. 'It'll take two hours for 
all of us to Jumar back up to here 
tomorrow if we fix the rope, but if we go 
on now, none of us will get back to camp 
tonight.' 

'Camp' was a polite term for the most 
ridiculous place in which any of us had 
ever spent a night—a short, steep gully, 
full of snow only deep enough to scrape 
out places to sit, with the lowlands of 
Nepal 7000 metres below. Yet we needed 
to get back there to the life-giving 
warmth of our sleeping bags and our last 
few precious cartridges of fuel. 

I pressed the point. Tf the weather 
changes while we're still up here, that's 
the end of the story.' 

Greg was silent. I concentrated on my 
breathing. 

'Okay 7 , he said. 'Let's go down.' 

Eight years later, Greg still considers 
the rock pitches near the 7937 metre 
summit of Annapurna II to be the hardest 
he has climbed. Harder than the vital 
pitch he led on the North Face of Mt 
Everest, harder than the North Ridge of 
K2. Difficulty is much more than an 
equation of steepness, altitude and 
weather. For Greg, difficult situations are 
those in which his mind pushes beyond 
its boundaries so that he can redefine 
what is possible. He took me with him 
through that barrier on Annapurna II, 
I felt the need to rein him in and 
steer us back to safer ground. 

My first alpine climb with Greg was 
almost enough to make me abandon 
mountaineering for ever. In 1976 the 

Back at Rongbuk Base Camp after the historic first 
Australian ascent of Mt Everest in 1984, Greg 
Mortimer’s face shows the strain of high-altitude 

mountaineering without supplementary 
oxygen. Lincoln Hall. Left, Mortimer amidst 
a white wilderness, near the summit of 
Mt Minto, Antarctica, on the first 
ascent. Jonathan Chester 









peaks of the Mt Cook area in New 
Zealand appeared gargantuan and 
impossible. Avalanches, crevasses and 
blizzards lurked behind every ridge, 
waiting to pounce on me. I teamed up 
with Greg for an ascent of Malte Brun—a 
favourite with Australians because it is 
predominantly a rockclimb. However, 
we decided our route should be Fyfe's 
Couloir, a narrow ribbon of not-so-steep 
ice which led almost directly to Malte's 
summit. I followed Greg's confident 
footsteps up the glacier. He agreed to 
rope up after the bergschrund collapsed, 
leaving me dangling from my ice axe 
above the horrendous depths of the 
crevasse. An hour or two later, after we 
had taken in the superb view from the 
summit, it was time to descend. I led the 
way along the jagged summit ridge, 
while Greg had the difficult job of 
keeping the rope from snagging as I 
wound my way around, between and 
over boulders. He soon gave up in frus¬ 
tration and coiled the rope, stating that 
the normal route was reputedly easy and 
that he'd get the rope out of his pack 
when we needed it. He never did. He 
rushed ahead with frightening speed, 
scrambling down steep rock faces and 
reversing the notorious a cheval ridge as 
though death were not the consequence 
of a slip. 

I tried to keep up, but he was soon out 
of sight. I stuck my head over a 50 metre 
cliff to see him waiting on a wide ledge 
below. 'People usually abseil', he called 
up, T>ut it's quicker to down-climb'. Then 
he was away again. I lowered myself 
over the edge and trembled my way 
down, cursing Greg, the rock, and my 
stupidity in coming to New Zealand. The 
climbing below the cliff was easier, but 
when I reached the glacier, I became 
convinced that it was full of hidden 
crevasses like the one which had almost 
swallowed me at dawn. 

Finally I staggered back to the hut, 
worn out from adrenalin overdose, ready 
to tell Greg where he could shove his 
mountaineering. He was sitting in the 
sun outside the hut. When he heard me 
stumbling over the boulders, he turned 
to look at me with an enormous smile, 
full of the joy of the climb, full of the joy 
of life. His mood extinguished my anger 
and left me merely exhausted. Greg 
showed me that the risks in mountain¬ 
eering are far greater than those in 
rockclimbing, but that they can be man¬ 
aged. After Malte Brun I tackled moun¬ 
tains in a different frame of mind, so that 
even much more difficult climbs never 
seemed quite as hard. 

I am sure Greg has left a trail of 
climbing partners around the world 
similarly shattered while he moves on to 
the next climb. I think he used to 
believe—and may still—that everyone 
climbed as he did, finely balanced on the 
edge between death and ecstasy, relish¬ 
ing the view outwards at the world and 
inwards at the workings of the mind. His 


Mortimer and author Lincoln Hall in February 
1988, happy to set foot in Antarctica on their way 
to Mt Minto—after a month at sea aboard the 
schooner Allan and Vi Thistlethwayte. Chester. 
Right, Mortimer in 1983, emaciated after the 
prolonged descent from Annapurna II. Hall 

many solo climbs in New Zealand, in the 
Dolomites and on local rock reveal his 
fascination for carefully weighing the 
dice, then committing everything to the 
roll. 

When you meet him, you notice his 
freckles, a face always ready to smile, and 
ginger hair which he only occasionally 
remembers to brush. The only clue to his 
intensity is in his piercing blue eyes. 
Otherwise he is affable, much more ready 
to listen to someone else than to talk 
about himself. That is logical for Greg 
because he sees that everyone has 
something to offer—something more 
than his own experiences have already 


taught him. On rock or ice, his whole 
being becomes charged with potential 
energy, giving him the alertness of a cat. 

His enduring climbing partnerships 
have been with people who shared his 
talents. Notable among them is Keith 
Bell, with whom he made many of his 
most memorable rockclimbs during the 
1970s. These included first ascents on the 
cliffs of the Blue Mountains and on the 
dramatic rock faces and spires of the 
Warrumbungles, but their most spectac¬ 
ular success was the first traverse of Balls 
Pyramid in 1973. 

The Pyramid is a huge blade poking up 
600 metres out of the Pacific Ocean, 25 
kilometres south-east of Lord Howe 
Island. When seen from Lord Howe, it 
appears triangular (hence the name) but 
in fact it is like a huge dinner plate of 
rock, with a vertical western face, a 
slightly less steep eastern face, and the 
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rim of the plate forming ridges to the 
north and south. At the end of February, 
a fishing boat dropped Greg and Keith 
off on the small rock platform at the base 
of the South Ridge. Their climb to the 
summit took a day and a half without 
incident. The descent was a different 
story. 

The North Ridge dropped in a series of 
steps, and it was during difficult 
climbing along one of the horizontal 
sections that Cyclone Kirsty arrived. Mist 
and rain and strong winds made the 
climbing hard and dangerous. The gale 
took hold of the ropes every time the two 
men tried to set up an abseil or to retrieve 
their ropes afterwards. They ended up 
huddling in a small cave, watching sea 
birds battle the winds as they tried to join 
Greg and Keith in the cave. Only a few 
were lucky enough to avoid being 
dashed against the rock. From the 
security of the cave the climbers stared in 
awe at a series of huge waterspouts 
which sucked birds from the cliff and 
dropped their dead and broken bodies 
into the ocean. Three days later, the seas 
subsided sufficiently for a fishing boat to 
approach from Lord Howe, but the 
climbers had to swim for the boat, 
leaving everything behind—even their 
boots. 

This ability to detach themselves from 
their material possessions stood Keith 
and Greg in good stead again when they 
returned to Lord Howe Island in 1977. 
Their objective was the huge, unclimbed 
South Face of Mt Gower on the island 
itself. Again they were deposited at the 
base of the cliff by boat, but this time the 
steep, rotten rock defeated them after 
only four or five frightening pitches. 
They abseiled back to their rock ledge, 
where there was no choice but to swim 
across a 300 metre wide bay. The might 
of the whole ocean seemed to be focused 
on the rocky shores. After two hours of 


watching the waves pounding against 
the rocks, Keith threw himself in. Greg 
followed immediately, preferring mate- 
ship to a lonely death by starvation or 
dehydration. A current drew them in 
against the cliff, then let them out again. 
Eventually, they dragged themselves out 
on the rocks, then wandered into the 
village wearing nothing but their under¬ 
pants. 

Greg found another partner in John 
Fantini, a climbing dynamo and a 
legendary figure in climbing circles. 
Together with New Zealanders Noel and 
Mary Sissons, John and Greg spent a 
successful season in the Peruvian Andes 
in 1980. As a foursome they made what 
was probably the third ascent of Pira- 


mide (5885 metres), in the Cordillera 
Blanca range, one of the most attractive 
and difficult of Peru's ice peaks. John, 
Noel and Greg attempted the unclimbed 
North Face of Chacraraju (6112 metres), 
and bivouacked a third of the way up, 
under a 200 metre high vertical wall. 
Football-sized rocks bounced around 
them, prompting them to retreat from the 
Cordillera Blanca to the nearby mount¬ 
ains of the Cordillera Huayhuash. Here 
the team of four climbed the West Face of 
Yerupaja (6637 metres), Peru's second- 
highest peak. 

With this success under their belts, 
Noel and Greg returned to Chacraraju, 
this time to a new route on the South 
Face. Greg led up past Noel for the final 




pitch of the climb, and as he reached the 
summit ridge, the fragile tower of ice 
disintegrated, sending him hurtling 90 
metres through space. He came to his 
senses on the end of the rope, vaguely 
aware of blood and pain, and of Noel 
frantically calling his name. His most 
serious injury was a broken collar-bone. 
Luckily, Noel was able to rig up their 
second rope for abseiling. Greg would 
surely have died otherwise—and there 
never would have been that now familiar 
photograph, taken by Tim Macartney- 
Snape four years later, of Greg kneeling 
on the summit of Mt Everest at sunset. 
The story of the Australian route on 
Everest (8872 metres), climbed without 
supplementary oxygen, has been told in 
Wild (a sponsor of the expedition), in a 
television documentary, in a book, and in 
magazines ranging from Dolly to 
Penthouse. Mt Everest is a special symbol 
for the public at large; though mountain¬ 
eers acknowledge the attraction of the 
highest point on Earth, they are well 
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Mortimer (right) with Andy Henderson and Tim 
Macartney-Snape on the summit of Annapurna II 
after climbing a difficult new route on the South 
Face in 1983. Hall 

aware that many other peaks offer 
greater challenges. For Greg there was 
more satisfaction in the climb in 1988 of 
Antarctica's Mt Minto, the highest peak 
in an area so remote that it made Everest 
Base Camp look like Saturday morning 
at the supermarket. Greg conceived and 
planned the first ascent of Mt Minto, and 
saw that all six climbers on the team 
reached the summit, and returned safely. 
The climbing there was less challenging 
and less dangerous than on Everest, but 
the joy of opening up a new frontier was 
immense. 

In 1990, the North Ridge of K2 (8611 
metres), the world's second-highest 
peak, offered the chance to cover some 
rarely trodden ground. The approach 
taken by the joint Australian-American 
expedition passed through parts of 
China still marked with blank sections on 
maps. Their route on the mountain had 
been climbed first by a giant Japanese 
expedition using bottled oxygen. The 
challenge for the four Australian and 
three American climbers was to repeat 


that route with a much smaller team and 
without oxygen equipment. Success 
came when Greg reached the summit 
with Greg Child and American Steve 
Swenson after a 20-hour summit day. 
Greg Mortimer thus became one of only 
three or four people to have climbed the 
two highest peaks in the world without 
supplementary oxygen (Greg could not 
tell me the precise number; statistics have 
never mattered to him). 

This is a pastiche of Greg's climbing 
experiences. When you talk to Greg 
Mortimer—and I've spent a lot of time 
doing that over the last ten years—stories 
such as those related here pop up only 
rarely, because the past has little rele¬ 
vance for him. I've made no mention of 
his climbs in Africa, in Europe, in Cali¬ 
fornia's Yosemite Valley. Australia, 
where he has been climbing for 25 years, 
doesn't get much of a look-in either. I'm 
also sorry to leave out the stories of 
travelling rough in South America and 
Africa—tales of headless bodies in the 
back of a truck, and of train carriages so 
full of soot and smoke that he couldn't 
see the floor. But for the record, Greg is a 
geologist whose work has taken him to 
the most rugged parts of Australia, New 


Zealand and Antarctica. These days he 
leads adventurous treks and has recently 
become a partner in a company offering 
training courses in management and 
leadership using the outdoor arena. Greg 
spends his summers on cruise ships to 
Antarctica, lecturing on geology, push¬ 
ing the World Park message—and, when 
he's lucky, squeezing in a climb. 

The portrait of Greg Mortimer is one of 
a skilled, courageous and dedicated 
mountaineer, someone who uses moun¬ 
tains to link together adventures, ideas, 
friendships. There remains, of course, the 
eternal question: why? The answer is 
simple. Greg Mortimer's true gift is hjs 
ability to be totally in the here and now, 
taking notice of the 'what-ifs' and 
'maybes' only to the extent they impinge 
on his current circumstances. Such an 
ability to focus on the immediate is 
handy at any time, but in hard-core 
climbing it is essential. Greg doesn't see 
himself as somebody special. Climbing is 
something he likes to do, something he is 
good at. That is enough. ■ 

Lincoln Hall is a well-known climber and writer. He is author 
of White Limbo, an account of the first Australian ascent of 
Mt Everest, and of The Loneliest Mountain, which tells of 
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1 WILD SKI TOURING 



ANTARCTICA 

True wilderness skiing, by Richard Thwaites 



Saturday 7 April, 111 "08'E 70"02'S, 520 
kilometres south of Casey. 

Cold and windy, about -40 °C, cloudy, 
blowing, too much drift to wear goggles, 
completely frosted in less than a minute, so 
had to combat the wind and drift with bare 
eyes to be able to see, icicles growing on the 
face, lashes frosting, white and sugar 
coated, then freezing together... 

A ntarctica is an inhospitable place, 
with extreme cold, high winds and 
isolation. Many people could not 
understand my desire to spend a winter 
there.. 


Most of the continent of Antarctica 
consists of a giant sheet of ice, over 5000 
kilometres across, rising more than 3000 
metres above sea level, and in part over 
4000 metres thick. The most striking 
feature of this Antarctic Plateau is that it 
continues for thousands of kilometres in 
a great, featureless, white expanse, 
scoured by constant winds and unbroken 
by rock outcrops, mountains or valleys. 

As a member of the 1984 Australian 
National Antarctic Research Expedition 
(ANARE), I spent 15 months based at 
Casey Station. My job as expeditioner- 
glaciologist was to run a series of field 


The gentle face of Antarctic ski touring. Two 
residents of Casey Station enjoy a sunny 
midsummer evening's skiing beside nearby 
O'Briens Bay. All photos Richard Thwaites 

expeditions during which basic measure¬ 
ments of the ice sheet and meteorological 
conditions were made. With four exped¬ 
itions between one and four months in 
duration, I was fortunate to spend more 
time travelling across the ice sheet than 
on the station. 

Casey Station sits on a rocky peninsula 
on the Antarctic coastline, only a few 
kilometres from the edge of the ice sheet 
and approximately 3500 kilometres 
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south of Perth. Though much of the edge 
of the Antarctic continent consists of 
sheer ice cliffs, with ice shelves or glaciers 
breaking straight off into the ocean, 
Casey sits among rocky islands and 
peninsulas with beautiful views of the 
surrounding coastline. 

The lower slopes of the Law Dome, a 
subsidiary of the main ice sheet, occupy 
the whole of the eastern vista, a great 
white shadow looming over the land¬ 
scape. Across Newcombe Bay to the 
north, on the Clarke Peninsula, lie the 
ruins of Wilkes Station, half buried in ice, 
with the outlines of numerous grounded 
icebergs visible behind. To the west, out 
to sea, are a number of small, rocky 
islands—some capped with ice—and 
more icebergs. These are of all sizes: large 
tabular bergs, their flat tops sometimes 
more than 30 metres above the ocean; 
smaller bergs eroded into fantastic 
shapes with tunnels, columns and 
arches. Behind the station lie the rocky 
hills of the Bailey Peninsula, with views 
to the south of a series of bays and 
headlands, dwarfed by the white shape 
of the ice sheet sweeping away into the 
distance. 

Skiing seemed to be the natural way to 
see and experience some portion of what 
Antarctica has to offer. An understanding 
of our true situation—the space sur¬ 
rounding us, the great beauty and power 
of the continent, the isolation—could 
only be gained by escaping the comforts 
of the station, the grubbiness of its 
surroundings, and the constant throb of 
the generators. As a recreational activity, 
skiing gave me some much-needed 
physical exercise in an otherwise fairly 
sedentary life-style. 

The face of Antarctica changes com¬ 
pletely from summer to winter, with 
huge variations in temperatures, day¬ 
light hours and winds; and so the skiing 
conditions, too, vary greatly during the 
year. 

Winter is a period of extended 
blizzards, long hours of darkness—and a 
peculiar confusion of the internal 
biological clock which makes it very 
difficult to get to sleep and equally 
difficult to wake up again. 

Casey Station, north of the Antarctic 
Circle, never experiences 24-hour 
darkness but has a brief period of 
daylight even on the shortest day of the 
year. Any skiing in winter is limited to 
these few hours—and, naturally, to days 
when the winds are light and the 
visibility good. With the sun skimming 
the horizon it can be very cold, and there 
is always the danger of a sudden 
blizzard. The strong winds of a blizzard 
are thick with snow drift, and within a 
few minutes a calm, clear day can turn 
into a howling pea-souper with visibility 
of only a metre or so. Blizzards can last 
for days, even weeks, so it is better not to 
be caught out in one. 

Any ski trip in winter tends to become 
a small expedition. The dangers of the 



could work and ski long hours, needing 
little sleep. On a couple of occasions I 
skied much of the night, only retiring to 
bed well after the sun was climbing 
again. 

In summer there are long periods when 
the days are sunny and the weather fairly 
calm. Blizzards, when they come, are 
likely not to last as long or be as intense 
as in winter. A large amount of melting 
takes place around much of the coast in 
summer; the winter snows are stripped 
off, back to rock or blue ice in places. This 
results in variable skiing conditions, with 
blue ice, melting slush and soft snow all 
present on one slope. Sometimes the 
cloud rolls in, and with hardly a breath 
of wind, snow falls, large, dry flakes 
settling in a powdery layer, to remain 
until the next wind picks it up again. 
There may only be a few hours between 
snowfall and wind; or a few days may 
pass, a time for some delightful skiing 
around the coast. 

As a glaciologist, I spent most of my 
time away from the station and the coast, 
on expeditions on to the ice sheet. We 
were not trying to follow 'in the footsteps 
of Mawson' or attempt any heroic 
physical deeds. Our main means of 
transport were lumbering Caterpillar D5 


Skiing the spectacular Antarctic coastline in 
summer. Right, on a trip round the coast to the 
Petersen Glacier, south of Casey. The winter snows 
have melted, leaving a surface of blue ice for 
much of the way. 

environment make it necessary to carry 
emergency survival equipment and a 
radio wherever you go. The sea ice offers 
a perfect skiing surface to explore the 
coastline, giving access to islands and 
bays that are cut off at other times of the 
year. It is possible to ski on the sea ice 
around the base of ice cliffs, spectacular 
waves frozen in the process of breaking, 
and even to some icebergs grounded 
close to shore. In places, snow drifts form 
ramps on to the tops of the cliffs—a 
necessary escape route, since near Casey 
sudden blizzards can often blow the sea 
ice away. 

Midsummer is a time of 24 hours of 
daylight. With the sun setting only 
briefly and skimming along just beneath 
the southern horizon, the midnight hours 
are often bathed in a delicious twilight 
glow. 

As in winter, my internal biological 
clock was greatly affected by changes in 
the length of the day. I became 
hyperactive and found that if the 
weather was fine and the sun was out, I 
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bulldozers, similar to normal earth- 
moving equipment but specially altered 
for the Antarctic conditions. These 
dozers towed sleds with all our food, 
fuel, emergency supplies, our living 



quarters and electrical generating equip¬ 
ment. 

Our cramped living conditions and the 
harsh environment made it even more 
important to escape occasionally—to get 
some exercise, to be alone. Skiing was not 
easy on the Antarctic Plateau. The 
wind-carved sastrugi—irregular ridges 
of ice as hard as cement, which cover 
most of the surface—made it impossible 
to stride out in any sort of rhythm. It was 
more like a clamber over a sharp peak, a 
few strides, then step and clamber again. 
Skiing in temperatures as low as -50 °C, 
the body was always well covered, 
exposed skin was in danger of freezing 
and, with a little unaccustomed exercise, 
the inner layer of clothing was soon 
soaked in sweat. Anywhere this sweat 
reached the outside air, it immediately 
froze, turning a woollen balaclava, for 


some power of nature at its most furious; 
between the liveliness of the coast during 
the summer, with its plentiful wildlife 
and changing scenery, and the endless, 
sterile expanse of the Antarctic Plateau. 
After ten days of blizzard conditions, 
with cold temperatures and high winds 
laden with snow drift, there is nothing to 
be done but endure. Then the wind 
drops, the sky clears, and there is a 
feeling of well-being, of euphoria, as 
crystalline light bathes the still, silent 
landscape. 

Tuesday 3 April, 111‘08'E 70T2'S, 520 
kilometres south of Casey. 

To the west, into the dimming sunset, the 
sky was brilliant-hued; pink, red, orange, 
yellow and mauve—reflecting off small 
clouds. The snow beneath was deep blue, 
with some of these colours streaked across 



example, into a solid mask frozen to the 
beard, and often difficult and painful to 
remove. 

Despite these problems, skiing on the 
Antarctic Plateau is quite an experience. 
On a still day the silence is complete, 
broken only by the noise of skis in the 
snow, the creak of leather boots, and the 
rasping of breath freezing as it meets the 
cold air. After travelling for months 
across an unchanging landscape, I would 
find myself, a tiny speck on a spotless 
white infinity, enclosed by a blue dome 
sky. Stop, and listen. Nothing. No birds. 
No wind in the trees. No distant 
freeways. Just the roaring silence. Then 
the rasping, crackling of breath, tiny 
pinpoints of light around the face. 

Antarctica is an extraordinarily beauti¬ 
ful place, a place of grand scenery and 
enormous scale. It's a place of contrasts, 
between this benign beauty and the awe- 


it. To the east the sky was darker than the 
snow: the sky dark blue-grey, deep; the 
snow reflecting the pinks and reds of the 
sky back to the west. Quite a fantastic and 
surreal scene, colours floating without 
shape. I stood there in the dimming 
rainbow evening, surrounded by space, 
nothing around me, floating, floating in a 
sea of colour. Expand, fill the space, take it 
all in, experience it, because you'll soon 
forget what it really felt like. I stood there 
watching and thinking as I floated, 
desperately trying to make it a part of me, 
something that I could not forget. Even the 
cold, -37 °C, did not seem to bother me. ■ 
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Solomon sojourn 

Paddling in paradise, with Wade Fairley 










| WILD CANOEING 



A s a student at Dunedin in New 
Zealand's cold south, I met a 
Solomon Islander. I had spent the 
previous year in the tropics, sailing a 
dug-out canoe in the south of the 
Philippines, and had become infatuated 
with the tropics and the many exciting 
islands on the Earth's equatorial girth. 
Dunedin winters are long, wet and cold, 
and the stories he told me of his island 
homeland while we sat rugged up in 
crowded, stuffy lecture theatres had a 
great impact on me. The following year I 
returned home to Australia, discovered 
sea kayaks and quickly made plans to 
paddle the Solomon Islands. 

Mik, a friend with whom I worked as a 
rafting guide, joined in on the plans and 
we chose March as the month for our 
departure. March matches the onset of 
cooler weather, and the south-east winds 
that blow lightly and reliably begin at 
that time of year. 

Mik loaded our Greenlander kayaks 
into a container in Melbourne and 
shipped them to Honiara, the Solomons' 
capital. Delivery would take a month, so 
we timed our arrival by air to match the 
ship's arrival in port. Getting our 
unusual craft through Customs was a 
little dramatic. The guidelines drawn up 
by the British in colonial times made no 
provision for such vessels. At first, the 
two kayaks were classified as 'Ships 
beneath 120 tonnes', which would have 
necessitated payment of a huge deposit, 
but we managed to persuade the officials 
that the more appropriate category 
would be 'House boat'; the small deposit 
required was promptly returned to us 
when we shipped the kayaks back to 
Australia six months later. We ran up 
against a similar complication when we 
explained our plan to paddle about the 
country to the Immigration Department, 
but this, too, was overcome after a few 
anxious days. 

We paddled out of Honiara watched by 
a large crowd. The previous afternoon 
we had given a short radio interview, and 
people on their way to work in Honiara 
were curious to see our shining, new 
canoes. The islands' broadcasting ser¬ 



vice, Radio Happy Isles, is received in 
most villages, and by giving the inter¬ 
view I had hoped to explain our pres¬ 
ence; the simple idea that we wished to 
see the Solomon Islands and meet 


Time out from paradise: Michael Jowett takes to 
a swamp in search of flying foxes. The plant, 
animal and marine life of the Solomon Islands are 
prolific. Left, paddling past a small island in 
Manning Strait, between Santa Isabel and Larau. 
All photos Wade Fairley 

people. I thought this would reduce the 
mystery surrounding our voyage and 
eliminate the need for continual 
explanations. Unfortunately, the reverse 
occurred, and the story that was 
broadcast created even more confusion. 
It gave the inaccurate impression that we 
intended to leave Honiara, head to sea. 
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and disappear over the horizon, pad¬ 
dling non-stop to Australia. It took two 
or three months for this rumour to die, 
but until then, everyone we met assumed 
that we were taking a quick break before 
embarking for Australia, thousands of 
kilometres away across open water. 

Honiara is on the island of Guadal¬ 
canal. We paddled eastwards from the 
small capital to a peninsula which ex¬ 
tends to within 30 kilometres of a much 
smaller island group to the north, named 
Nggela, or the Florida Group. We made 
the crossing in the hours either side of 
dawn to avoid the heat and the brisk 
winds that spring up with the warmed 
air. 

Nggela consists of a multitude of small 
islets and two large islands separated by 
a narrow, deep channel, the Boli Passage. 
There are passages of this type through¬ 
out the Solomons and they make spectac¬ 
ular paddling. Meandering and confin¬ 
ed, they have the feel of a great river; only 
the varieties of fish—trevally, dolphins, 
small sharks—and the coral give away 
their real identity as island passages. The 
longest is on the north-western end of 
Boghotu, or Santa Isabel Island, to the 
north of Nggela. The Kia Passage winds 
through mangroves and jungle for about 
50 kilometres, connecting the Pacific on 
the northern coast with New Georgia 
Sound to the south. It opens wide mid¬ 
way and becomes a great inland lake, but 
in other places it contracts to a mere 50 
metres between banks, with a tide rush 
through the thin gap that reaches 12 
knots. 

I dived in one of these passages about 
20 kilometres west of the Kia Passage. I 
paddled from our camp on the coast well 
inland up the passage while the tide was 
slack. Once the tide changed, the water 
quickly gained speed and reached about 
six knots. With my kayak on a length of 
rope, I had an exhilarating swim back 
towards the sea, bobbing effortlessly on 
the current. The water was very clear, 
and the shore plummeted away in a 
vertical drop. Huge fan corals clung to 
the wall, filtering the current. Overhead, 
the huge limbs of the jungle tangle hung 
out barely above the water, busy with 
noisy, colourful parrots. In the inky blue 
depths was a chaotic jungle of coral 
which crackled audibly and was full of 
Technicolor fish. 

The biggest stretch of open water we 
crossed was the 45 kilometre strait which 
separates Nggela and Santa Isabel. Eight 
hours passed before we slid on to sand 
on Santa Isabel. 

The island was named by Spanish 
explorer and profiteer Don Alvaro de 
Mendana. He left Peru in the 1560s after 
hearing an Inca legend of an island 
nation in the Pacific, rich in gold. At the 
end of an epic voyage he stumbled upon 
a large land mass and named it after the 
expedition's patron saint. Mendana's 
expedition remained in the Solomons for 
about six months, at odds with the native 


Crystal-dear water, narrow passages and coral in 
Marovo Lagoon, near the end of the trip. Right, 
school children on Rendova Island lend a hand. 

population and looking for gold. Al¬ 
though he returned to Peru empty- 
handed, he presented a glowing report of 
the enigmatic islands he had visited, 
calling them the Islands of Solomon in 
the belief that they contained wealth 
comparable with that of King Solomon's 
legendary mines. 

Before Mendana, Santa Isabel was 
known as Boghotu, a name still widely 
used. Our arrival was greeted more 
casually than Mendana's. He had faced 
skirmishes almost immediately upon 
contact, after showing disgust when 
offered the roasted arm of a young male. 
Boghotu people are now known for their 
calmness and good looks. We spent the 


next two months cruising the 250 
kilometre length of the thinly populated 
north coast and the labyrinth of islands 
and passages on the west end, where the 
island disappears into Manning Strait. 

The marine life around this strait is 
astounding. Although this was the 
remotest place on the voyage, we ate 
better here than anywhere. Fish were 
simple to catch and the diving was 
superb. Our boats were stable enough to 
climb into and out of in open water, and 
were easy to take in tow on a length of 
rope when swimming. They gave us 
access to offshore reefs for snorkelling, 
and a comforting back-up when there 
were sharks about. Neither of us is very 
interested in hunting, but spear-fishing 
provided our most reliable source of 
food. 









Solomon Islands 


Across the Manning Strait from Santa 
Isabel is Larau, or Choiseul Island. We 
chose to cruise the island's south coast. 
Larau is a steep island and, like most of 
the other Solomon Islands, clad in a 
tangled shock of glistening green jungle. 
It has some of the largest rivers in the 
country. It is possible to paddle up some 
of them deep into the island's mysterious 
interior. 

We had hoped to continue westward 
from Larau to Bougainville, but turm 
continued to prevail and the Solom 
Islands Government had recently clos 
its border with the separatist island. I 
paddled 40 kilometres across Bouga; 
ville Strait to a small, uninhabited islai 
group only a few kilometres frc 
Bougainville. Here we spent a couple 
days diving and exploring, then turn 
about and returned to Larau in time 
catch a small trading ship for a ride sou 
to the New Georgia Group. 

The well-equipped small town 
Ghizo is the capital of the prospero 
Western Province of the Solomons. Aft 
a brief break there, we paddled east ir 
the huge lagoon systems of this area 
which include Marovo Lagoon, t 
world's largest. 

By now, it was August, and he 
further to the south, the south-east tra 
winds were in steady swing. We h 
planned to favour a nor'westerly cour_, 
but because of the dead end at Bougain¬ 
ville we were now heading in the 
opposite direction. For days we fought 
stout head winds and miserable, short, 
steep seas. Down the east coast of 
Rendova Island we took a long break, 
from the winds and stopped in a pleasant 
village where we had called in to seek the 
permission of the customary landowners 


to visit an island named Tetepare, a little 
further to the south-east. 

Tetepare is an enigma. According to an 
American archaeologist who visited it a 
little over a year before us, the island's 
human inhabitants vanished about a 
century ago—but the cause of their dis¬ 
appearance is a mystery. Now Tetepare 
Island remains an immaculate wild¬ 
erness. A small coconut plantation has 


occupied the island's western tip for 20 
years and a couple of small settlements 
have been established on nearby 
Rendova, but a good 90 per cent of the 
island is an exhilarating maze of jungle, 
bird life and rivers. With the disap¬ 
pearance of the previous inhabitants, 
land ownership claims are many, and 
future proposals for the island range 


from the construction of an international 
casino to its proclamation as a National 
Park. We spied quite a few crocodiles 
around the island. One popped up out of 
lovely clear water just off the bows of our 
kayaks while we were inspecting a coral 
reef where we planned to dive—about 
500 metres off shore! We took particular 
care around the base camp we estab¬ 
lished at the mouth of the largest river on 


the island in a sheltered bay on the north 
coast. 

From Tetepare we moved north into 
Marovo Lagoon. It's a lovely, gentle place 
to travel by kayak. After battling head 
winds for two months, the big lagoon's 
sheltered waters made a welcome 
break—and gave us the opportunity to 
wind down. Our visitors' permits would 
soon run out and our trip was drawing 
to a close. 

Mixed feelings characterized our last 
night out. We spent it on a tiny, 
uninhabited, thickly wooded islet. Not a 
breath of air disturbed the lagoon's 
mirror surface. The night sky glowed 
without cloud and soon became the stage 
for a bright moon. Collecting a great pile 
of driftwood, we set ablaze a bonfire and 
ceremoniously burnt various bits and 
pieces which, now that the paddling was 
over, were junk, but were far too precious 
to throw away. The crackling flames 
bobbed brightly off the white sand and 
were unbearably hot in the warm, sticky, 
still night. The rising heat ruffled the 
limbs and long leaves of the coconut 
palms overhead. 

Morning came and we kicked the few 
pieces of ash that remained into the sand 
and the hot sea and began the short 
paddle to a village on the mainland, 
where we caught a ship back to Honiara 
in the afternoon, i 
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Life amid the sand, by Geoff Spanner 
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FOLIO 



Left, flowers and 
sand dune, Sturt 
National Park. 

Below, pink 
cockatoos at their 
nest, Mootwingee 
National Park. Both 
photos were taken in 
far north-western 
New South Wales. 











Outback 
Oven 


It will change the way 
you cook in the Outback! 

• Weighs 800 grams • Same size as a deep plate 


The Outback Oven can turn your next trip- 
bushwalking, canoeing, rafting, bike touring, 
climbing, camping or car camping—into a 
gourmet experience. Using any adjustable-heat 
stove, the Outback Oven is a true temperature- 
controlled oven capable of turning out all manner 
of baked goodies: pizza, bread, cake, biscuits— 
anything you might cook in a conventional oven. 
Plus, it can double as a frying pan or covered 
skillet (great for popcorn), enhancing its value 
and saving you bulk and weight in your pack. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Phone: (02) 264 2994 Fax: (02) 264 2035 



The Explore series packs by 
Modan combine a “V” frame 
with a unique, fully adjustable 
harness system, which allows 
instant adjustment even while 
wearing the pack. 



The Yeti is a slim alpine- 
style double-compartment 
pack. There are two sizes, 
both adjustable in 
volume: 55-70 litre and 
65-85 litre. 


The Trip is a convertible travel pack- 
now it’s a suitcase, now it’s a 
rucksack. The single-compartment 
main pack comes in two sizes—45 and 
60 litres—both with zip-off 18 litre 
day pack. 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Phone: (02) 264 2994 Fax: (02) 264 2035 
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J HE PASSES OF 
NARROW NECK 


I TRACK NOTES 


Popular Blue Mountains bushwalking, 
by David and Roger Collison 



T he Blue Mountains plateau is a remarkable 
geological feature. It was formed from the 
erosion of the Miocene plain after the 
Kosciusko uplift. Narrow Neck is a 15 
kilometre extension to the plateau, which lies 
to the south of Katoomba in the western Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales, between the 
Jamison Valley to the east and the Megalong 
Valley to the west. It is, in fact, two narrow 
necks, neither of which is more than 100 
metres wide, the first at the start of the plateau, 
the second about a third of the way along it. 

At its widest point, the plateau has a width 
of two-and-a-half kilometres. It is ringed by 
precipitous bluffs, some as high as 300 metres. 
At first glance, it looks almost impossible to 
descend from the plateau at any point, but it's 
deceptive. There are, in fact, a number of 
possible descent routes. Some of these, such as 
the Golden Staircase and Taros Ladder, are 
familiar to local bushwalkers; others are 
scarcely known. The purpose of this article is 
to describe all the recorded descents. 

A party led by Tom Mutch made one of the 
first recorded journeys to the southern end of 
Narrow Neck in 1913. Members of the party 
left a bottle on what is known as Clear Hill; a 
year later, Myles Dunphy and his friend 
Raphael (Ray) Doyle made the same journey 
and discovered the cairn and the message in 
the bottle. Dunphy's party camped at what 
became known as Glenraphael and explored 
the bluffs in the area. 

Even before this. Narrow Neck had been 
partially explored by miners from the Jamison 
Valley, who used an access route from Castle 
Head which led down to the mines on and 
behind the Ruined Castle. Others used Red 
Ledge Pass, which gave access to the Glen 
shale mine in the Megalong Valley. A tunnel, 
which still exists, linked two mining areas and 
passed under Narrow Neck just to the north 
of the point where the Golden Staircase 
descends today. 

Bushwalkers started taking a serious 
interest in this area in the late 1920s and Car Ion 
Head was first ascended by members of the 
Sydney Bush Walkers (known as the 'tigers') 
in April 1937. A number of other passes have 
been found over the years, including one near 
Glenraphael (by Dunphy), which is still 
known as Dunphys Pass. Walls Pass was 
placed by Wilf Hilder, and Duncans Pass 
(named after the Duncan family from Euroka 
in the Megalong Valley) provided another 
access route to the Wild Dog Mountains. In 
about 1929, Walter Tarr (Taro), an active 
member of the Sydney Bush Walkers, placed 
ladders at the southern end of Narrow Neck, 
which lessened the popularity of Duncans 
Pass. 


Above Taros Ladder at the southern end of the 
Narrow Neck plateau, looking out over the Wild 
Dog Mountains. Roger Collison 

In the 1960s, the Water Board installed a 
major water link between Oberon and 
Katoomba. This provided yet another pass, 
known as the Water Board or Dixons 
Ladders—or sometimes as O'Sullivans 
Ladders after the engineer who constructed a 
road in 1892, using relief labour during a 
depression. The idea of O'Sullivan's road was 


to provide access to Megalong Valley, which it 
failed to do; but today it is used as an access 
road to the water-pumping station at the top 
of the ladders. Part of the way down this road, 
incidentally, is a large overhanging rock with 
a number of climbs on it. During the late 1920s 
and' early 1930s the rock was known as 
Dingbats Hangover, a delightful name that 
seems to be forgotten today. 

Several other passes require some effort to 
get down. Herbaceous Gully is essentially an 
abseil route down to the rockclimbing cliffs of 
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COMFORT MAT 



Some of the benefits of Artiach self-inflating mats 
are obvious—simple things, such as comfort, 
warmth and lack of weight. Some of Artiach’s 
less obvious advantages include:— 

■ 100% polyester skin, robust and resistant to 
attack from acids and UV light 

■ 100% polyurethane foam core provides 
superior insulation 

■ Easy-to-use screw-down valve 

■ Loose packaging means better foam 
memory 

■ CFC-free manufacture 


Size 

Thickness 

Packed Size 

Weight 

cm 

cm 

cm 

kg 

120 x 48 

3.5 

48 x 10 0 

0.68 

180 x 48 

3.5 

48 x 12 0 

1.02 

120 x 48 

5 

48 x 11 0 

1.18 

180 x 48 

5 

48 x 15 0 

1.60 


Distributed by 

Outdoor Agencies (02) 517 1338 

Fax (02) 550 3273 or 550 2969 
Available from good outdoor stores 

















| TRACK NOTES 


Narrow Neck; Black Billy Head again requires 
a rope; and the most difficult pass described is 
Mitchells Creek. 

There have been a number of changes since 
the early 1900s when the first recorded 
explorations along Narrow Neck took place. 
There were no formal tracks then, except at the 
very beginning of the Neck, but gradually the 
bushwalking clubs created tracks, first down 
Dunphys Pass and Duncans Pass, then down 
what became Taros, which opened the way to 
the naturally clear Medlow Gap and the Wild 
Dog Mountains. Later, an access route was 
placed on Carlon Head and, shortly after¬ 
wards, in the 1930s, a fire track was made 
which has provided access to the fire tower on 
Bushwalkers Hill. 

In' the last few years there has been 
mounting pressure for this road to be closed 
south of the Golden Stairs. The fire tower, it is 
claimed, is no longer needed; it could be 
replaced by one on Kings Tableland, used in 
conjunction with that on Mt Bindo (which has 
views over the Megalong Valley that are not 
visible from Kings Tableland). In addition, fire 
towers have a limited role today with the 
extensive use of helicopters and other aircraft. 

There has been voluminous correspondence 
on the matter, but the road is still open—and, 
indeed, was recently 'improved'. If it were 
closed. Narrow Neck would become once 
again the unspoilt area it used to be; and if the 
Blue Mountains National Park were given 
World Heritage listing (a submission to this 
end by the Colong Foundation is under way), 
the area would again be protected from 
wanton degradation. 

Maps 

The most useful maps for the area are the Land 
Information Centre (formerly CMA) 1:25 000 
topographic maps Hampton, Katoomba, Jamison 
and Jenolan. Myles Dunphy's Gangeral sketch 
map is also helpful. For the historian, a series 
of maps made by Dunphy during the 1920s, 
but never published, is held in the Mitchell 
Library (State Library of New South Wales) 
and can be seen only by arrangement. 

Katoomba is about two hours' drive west of 
Sydney on the Great Western Highway, and 
can also be reached by train. The railway 
station is at the top of Katoomba Street, the 
town's main commercial thoroughfare. A taxi 
from the rank outside the station will take you 
to Narrow Neck for between six and ten 
dollars. Otherwise, follow Katoomba Street 
downhill until a sign on the right points to the 
Scenic Railway, today a tourist attraction but 
once the main means of hauling coal and oil 
shale out of the Jamison Valley. Continue past 
the railway for 1.1 kilometres to an unmarked 
turn-off on the left on to the unsealed Narrow 
Neck Road (formerly Glenraphael Drive). The 
parking area for the Golden Staircase walk is 
1.9 kilometres down this road. 

The following walk descriptions proceed 
clockwise from the Jamison Valley, round to 
the southern tip of Narrow Neck and then up 
the Megalong Valley side to Dixons Ladders. 
The Golden Staircase 
The Golden Staircase was originally used by 
miners for access to the coal and shale mines 
in the Jamison Valley. There is a parking area 
at the beginning near an information board 
provided by the National Parks & Wildlife 


Service. The way down is clear, and there are 
many stairs and handrails. The descent is 
almost vertical to the main valley track, which 
comes round from the Scenic Railway past the 
awesome Landslide, then continues round to 
the Ruined Castle and Mt Solitary. Originally 
there were no stairs; the steel spikes used by 
the miners can still be seen just before the first 
of the stairs. On the way down, in a gully on 
the left side of the track, is the original 
signpost, a large wooden sign proclaiming 
'The Golden Staircase'. The name was taken 


Walls Pass 

Proceed along the dirt road to the fire tower 
on the top of Bushwalkers Hill, approximately 
two-thirds of the way along the plateau. 
Follow a route eastwards along the ridge to 
the cliff edge. This point is known as CMW 
Head after the Coast and Mountain Walkers 
club of Sydney. There is little scrub. It is 
possible to abseil down from this point. 

From here, follow the cliffline north to Walls 
Head. The descent is marked by a stone cairn 
and a large pointer stick. The iron spikes and 



Walls Pass is one of several on Narrow Neck to 
warrant chains and spikes for safety (and rock- 
climbers argue about the odd bolt!). David Noble 

from a Salvation Army hymn, now long 
forgotten, which contained the quaint line 
'Walking up the Golden Stairs'. 

Castle Head 

To reach this 'pass', go through the gate on 
Narrow Neck, then on for about half a kilo¬ 
metre to the first track on the left—a poorly 
formed fire road. Follow this until it divides, 
and take the first left-hand branch. From here, 
a track (the road has now deteriorated) ap¬ 
pears from the northern end. Follow this track 
out along the clifftops to the look-out and a 
trig point. 

Traces of the original track still go out to the 
bluffs. It descended by way of a wooden 
ladder to the ridge which becomes the Ruined 
Castle. It gave ideal access to the shale mines 
of the Ruined Castle and Mt Solitary. Present 
access is limited because of poor abseil 
anchors, but descent is possible off rock bol¬ 
lards by joining two 50 metre ropes. It may be 
rather less than the ideal descent route, but the 
views from the bluff are well worth seeing. 


chains which lead down a precipitous cliff and 
into Cedar Creek are difficult to find, and time 
should be allowed to locate them. Some 
walkers need a rope to go down the spikes and 
chains, which cover a considerable cliff height. 
The going is difficult immediately below the 
cliff but relatively easy after this to Cedar 
Creek. Either follow the creek up to the Ruined 
Castle, or go downstream to the road within 
the Water Board prohibited area, then out by 
Kedumba Creek or Medlow Gap. 

Duncans Pass 

This pass was first discovered by Jack Debert 
and Frank Duncan in June 1928. Follow the 
gravel road out past Clear Hill. Just before the 
end of the road, a track extends out to the right 
and drops through a cleft in the rock. Special 
care must be taken at night not to descend all 
the way because the track branches off to the 
left about three-quarters of the way down (35 
metres). From here it is signposted with white 
arrows and passes a cave ('the cave at the end 
of Narrow Neck') in which up to four people 
can sleep. There is no water. Immediately after 
this cave, the track passes a rockclimb which 
goes up a corner. The track then improves as 
it continues up toward the southern ridge of 
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Born out of a challenge. 




Whisper (three-season use) 

A 2 person, 3 season, integral pitch 
tapered tent with transverse two-hoop 
system and a waterproof fly which is 
fire-retardant and seam-sealed. 

Features include 9 internal pockets, 
seam-sealed tub floor, internal vents, 
pole sleeve reflector tape and ceiling 
pocket. The inner tent door unzips 
from the top for added ventilation and 
a large vestibule gives access and 
storage. Weight 2.5kg. 


your free Fairydown catalogue, or your 
nearest Fairydown outlet, Write to: 

I Sunshine Ellis Pty Limited | 

- 80 Parramatta Rd, LIDCOMBE NSW 2141 

■ ' Name. " 

I Address. I 

I.I 

...P/Code. 


Assault (alpine use) 

A 2 person, free-standing, integral pitch tent with two-hoop design for great 
strength. Features include twin vestibules and doors, large vents, 10 internal 
pockets, pole sleeve reflector tape and a seam-sealed tub floor, 'pie waterproof 
fly is fire-retardant and seam-sealed with extra storm guy •’points and an 
emergency tent pole sleeve. Removable snow flaps are available. Weight 2.9kg. 


Fairydown tents-proven 
in the worlds extremes 

Fairydown’s new range of three- and four-season tents 
have been developed after several years’ research 
testing in the world’s wildest places. They’ll give 
absolute protection against the elements and yet 
they’re light enough to be carried without undue 
hardship. Fairydown tents are strong when 
assembled and easy to pitch in all conditions. 

Their performance and features are 
unparalleled on today’s market. 

Plateau (alpine use) ► 

The ultimate alpine tent. A 2/3 person 
P Westanding, integral pitch tent with 
, twin, low-profile doors and vestibules, 
j£|arge vents, 11 internal pockets, pole 
Bisleeve reflector tape and seam-sealed 
' tub floor. The waterpttWPfly-iS 
fire-retardant, an.djpgRhs^led 
with extra storm guy points 
and an emergency tent pole 
sleeve. A large internal attic 
gives equipment storage*** " 

, and removable.gnow-, 
flaps are 1 «r aecessbrt 
Weight 3 8kg._ 













Narrow Neck. From here, easy scrambling 
leads past the memorial sign to Walter Tarr. 

This section of track is awkward if you have 
a large pack because it proceeds past a narrow 
bluff. An easy descent from here leads to a 
large, flat rock from which the routes down 
Duncans Pass and Taros Ladder branch off. 
Looking up Cedar Creek, Duncans Pass leads 
round to the right. Stay close to the cliffline for 
about 200 metres until easy, loose shale leads 
to a route below the major cliffs. Follow this 
back to the right (looking out to the valley), 
round to the base of the cliffs, then easily rejoin 
the Taros Ladder track. This leads to Mt Debert 
and Medlow Gap. 

Taros Ladder 

Follow the Duncans Pass route until the large, 
flat rock where it branches off to the right 
(looking up Cedar Creek), then go down the 
cliff on iron spikes. Some parties find this 
difficult and require a rope. From the base of 
this cliff an easy track leads to Mt Debert 
(under the power stanchion) and eventually to 
Medlow Gap. This is the most popular descent 
route off the end of Narrow Neck and is really 
only difficult at night. From the top of Taros 
Ladder, there are superb views out to Mt 
Merrimerrigal, Mt Warrigal, Mt Dingo, Mt 
Mouin, the High Gangerang, Mt Jenolan and 
Mt Guouogang, and over the valleys of the 
Coxs River and Breakfast Creek. 

Dunphys Pass 

About three kilometres back towards 
Katoomba, just before heading up to the end 
of Bushwalkers Hill, there is a water pipe on 
the east side of the road. This provides good 
drinking water and is a useful indicator to the 
turn-off to Dunphys Pass. It is easily visible 
only when travelling north. 

The route out is essentially a bush bash 
through thick scrub (long trousers are 
essential). From the water pipe, descend to the 
lower reaches of Glenraphael Swamp and 
make the awkward climb up the other side of 
the cliff head; then proceed west along the 
clifftop past two major gullies. The gully after 
this is the descent route. It can be quite difficult 
to locate the first time. It is only a short 
distance to this point (about one kilometre), 
but the scrub is so dense that it is wise to allow 
at least an hour. 

The correct route down is not obvious from 
the top and is only distinguishable from the 
other gullies in the area by its prominent 
width at the half-way ledge. Once the correct 
gully has been found, go down this (steeply) 
to the half-way ledge, which, in typical Blue 
Mountains fashion, is red shale. 

When Dunphy and Raphael discovered the 
pass in the new year of 1914, they called this 
area the Wallaby Parade because there were so 
many wallaby droppings and they were 
fearful of being knocked over the edge! On 
their first visit, they had inspected the section 
to the right (looking up at the cliff) and found 
no descent route; only on a later trip, in 1926, 
when they explored the Wallaby Parade to the 
left (again looking toward the cliff), did they 
find the pass. 

The route proceeds past three waterfalls 
(depending on weather conditions), event¬ 
ually leading into a major gully. Going down 
this gully is not easy because of a two metre 
cliff which has to be negotiated (it is possible 
without ropes). In the 1920s there were plans 


to put spikes down the cliff, but this was never 
done because of the discovery of Duncans 
Pass soon afterwards. The gully below the cliff 
is very scrubby and it takes a considerable 
time to reach the fire road on the western side 
of Narrow Neck. 

Although it is rather difficult and involves 
quite a deal of scrub bashing, this is a very 
satisfying way to descend from Narrow Neck. 



| TRUCK NOTES 


It gives a most powerful understanding of 
what the early explorers accomplished when 
there were no roads or spikes. 

Carlon Head 

This is one of the better-known tracks down 
off Narrow Neck. Just after the fire tower 
(when heading north) is a track which can be 
followed out to Carlon Head. The start is 
difficult to find and it may be easier to reach it 
by walking westwards from the tower 
through the low grass. The track goes in a 
southerly direction for quite a way, then turns 
to the west, where there are outstanding 
views. The descent, using chains and iron 
spikes in the cliff, is a serious undertaking. 
From the base of the chains, the track proceeds 
down to the fire track below Narrow Neck on 
the western side, which it reaches just oppo¬ 
site the track to Carlon's farm. 

Black Billy Head 

A short distance on the Katoomba side of the 
fire tower is a ridge which leads out to Black 
Billy Head. Fools Paradise is to the right. This 
is a less used pass and a bush bash (again, long 
trousers are recommended). Once at the head, 
there is a creek in a major marsh to the right. 
Don't go down here! Instead, stay on the true 
left side, up high, until the cliff edge. Along the 
cliff to the left is a smaller gully, and from here 
it is possible to proceed with a 15 metre abseil 
to the base of the cliffs. Difficult scrambling 
leads to the valley. 

Mitchells Creek 

This is the most difficult of the descents and 
should only be attempted by very experienced 
walkers. 

Just south of the second narrow neck (the 
first if heading back to Katoomba), there are 
two small side streams, marked on the CMA 
topographic map, which flow east to west into 
Mitchells Creek. Take the more southerly of 
these and follow it down into Mitchells Creek 
through fairly thick, moist, scrubby bushland. 
Soon after reaching the creek proper comes the 
first major obstacle—an 80 metre waterfall. It 
looks as though there may be an exciting abseil 
through a keyhole, but the descent described 
here is by the true left bank, without abseils. 

Follow this out, well above the main creek, 
for about 200 metres until it is possible to 
zigzag back, eventually reaching the base of 
the waterfall at a large pool. This leads to a 
second waterfall, which, though smaller, is 
harder to negotiate. It is again necessary to 
keep to the true left bank—and to jump about 
three metres down (a rope may be better). It is 
a committing move because from here it 
would be difficult to ascend again. 

Follow the creek downstream for another 
500 metres to the cliff edge of Narrow Neck 
and a third waterfall. To avoid this, move 
again to the true left bank and follow the main 
cliffline round for about 150-200 metres. Just 
before another gully, a tree grows horizontally 
out from the cliff: climb out on this for about 
three metres, then change trees and climb 
down for about five metres to the base of the 
cliff. 

Relatively easy scrambling leads to another, 
smaller waterfall, which can be negotiated 
easily on the true right bank. From here, the 
route moves to a ridge to the right and passes 
yet another waterfall. After this, the ground 
becomes sufficiently flat to traverse to the 
right and out to farm land and roads. 
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CANDLE 

LANTERN 


by UCO 

Light 

Compact 

Effective 

Reliable 

Cosy 



Distributed by Outdoor Agencies 
(02) 517 1338. Available from 
all good outdoor stores. 


You encounter unique and 
extreme sleeping conditions 
when camping in the snow. 
We have unique methods of 
combating these. 


SLEEPING BAGS 
FOR THE SNOW 


UNIQUE CONDITIONS 

■ Moisture content is high 

■ Cold temperatures 

I ^c^r- 



Cottesloe Hawthorn 

31 Jarred St. 654 Glenfenie Rd. 377 Little Bourke St. 20TarwinSt. 7 Lonsdale St. Brae 
(09) 385 1689 (03) 818 1544 (03) 670 3354 (051) 343 411 (06) 247 7488 


Fortitude Valley 

224 Bany Pde. 
(07) 252 9895 


Adelaide Mail order 

76 Pirie St. PO Box 295 
(08)232 0690 Broadway 4006 QLD 
(008) 077 067 


Dine Out with Alliance 



Alliance Freeze Dri 


Alliance Foods Limited 
PO Box 845, Invercargill, New Zealand 
Telephone (03) 214 2700 

Fax (03) 214 2719 


Australian Distributors: Richards McCallum (Aust) Pty Ltd Phone (03) 419 4211 / Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd Phone (02) 517 1338 


When you’re far from home, be 
prepared with Alliance Freeze Dri pre¬ 
cooked meals. Nutritious, ultra¬ 
light and ruggedly packed, tl 
easy-to-prepare 
meals will go as 
far as you do. 

Alliance 
Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining 
out’ takes on 
a whole new 
meaning. 
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Hard anodized coating resists wear and 
corrosion 

Strong, rigid and lightweight 
Treated for a smooth surface and added 
resistance to fatigue 

Perfect fit between tubes and inserts; finished 
edges prevent fraying of shock-cord 

Distributed by '«■ Phone Melbourne 
Wlfl (03)419 4211 i 
RICHARDS Fa * < 03 > 417 1610 { 
McCALLUM 


High Performance 
Aluminium Tent Tubing 


So Wh 



People carrying our packs have 
got to the top of some of the 
highest mountains, too! 

But the reality is that you want 
gear that is well designed, 
weather-proof, comfortable, 
well made and long-lasting. 

So try on an OUTGEAR 
rucksack, and/or take a look 
at our other gear; chances are, 
you’ll like what you feel and 

Call us for a catalogue, and/or 
for details of your nearest 
stockist, on (03) 318 2496. 



DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 


PS. Some retailers push only 
their house/private labels. 
Insist on trying OUTGEAR, 
and don’t fall victim to high- 
profit, low-quality products. 


| TRACK NOTES 


Red Ledge Pass 

This classic walk takes a track which leads off 
from just above the initial steep climb on the 
Narrow Neck fire road, after the parking area 
at the top of the Golden Staircase (an area 
known as Stony Top). Just behind the guard¬ 
rail at the top of this hill is a portion of the 
original bushwalkers' track out along Narrow 
Neck. It is very scrubby, but still relatively 
easy to follow. After about 300 metres, a negot¬ 
iable route to a look-out known as Malcoms 
Chair branches off this track. 

The main track goes down to Diamond 
Creek and Diamond Spray Falls: the reason for 
these names will be apparent on a windy day. 
Cross the creek and continue up the other side 
to the top of the ridge. This eventually comes 
out to the Narrow Neck fire road. Do not 
follow the ridge, but instead descend the ridge 
to the right (looking south) to Corral Creek, 
and follow the creek down to the cliff edge. 

To the right is Yellow Ledge, which provides 
good views over Megalong Valley, but the 
pass is to the left, looking out. Follow the red 
ledge about 200 metres to a large hole in the 
cliff. Cairns mark the track down through a 
cleft. About 150 metres to the left (looking out) 
is the descent to an old shale mine rail track 
and a major incline. Descend this and follow 
the main rail access to the Jamison Valley back 
to the Water Board access road. This railway 
went through a tunnel under Narrow Neck, 
called the Daylight Tunnel. (Another tunnel, 
the Mt Rennie Tunnel, went under Dogface 
and Malaita Point.) Finding Red Ledge Pass 
from below is difficult, and familiarity with 
the area is essential before attempting this 
walk in reverse. 

Herbaceous Gully 

Except for experienced rockclimbers, this is 
strictly a descent route: it is a grade-10 rock- 
climb out. Just north of the car-park at the top 
of the Golden Staircase is a smaller car-park on 
the right side of the road. There is no track 
here, but head due west to the cliffs. A small 
cliff (about three metres high) must be 
descended. Once at the main cliff, follow it to 
the left (looking out) for about 30 or 40 metres 
to a major gully, known as Herbaceous Gully. 
On the northern side is a large abseil ring. A 
single-rope abseil leads down to the base of 
the gully. From here, first walk, then go down 
chains, to another abseil. This leads to the base 
of the cliff through a small tunnel. At the 
bottom is a rockclimbers' track, which leads 
back to Dixons Ladders. 

Dixons (Water Board) Ladders 
Just before Cliff Drive on the return journey 
north is a turn-off known as O'Sullivans Folly, 
which leads down to the Water Board pump¬ 
ing station. Follow this road (ignoring the old 
'Do Not Enter' sign) to the pumping station 
house. From here, a track descends a steel 
ladder, then follows a water pipe to the cliff 
edge. Descend the cliff by means of three long 
steel ladders, then by another two ladders to 
get to the Water Board access road. The track 
continues straight down the hill. ■ 
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Clothing for Dynamo Environments 


KATHMANDU 


Melbourne 

78 Hardware St 
Ph (03) 642 1942 
Box Hill, Victoria 
13 Market St 
Ph (03) 890 1130 
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Avathmandu has one of the most extensive ranges of Polartec clothing available in Australia or 
New Zealand. We use double-sided pile, light pile, stretch pile and knitted thermal fabrics. 
Integrate your Polartec jacket or jumper with a rainproof shell and thermal underwear, and you’ll 
have a versatile system for all environments. These are some of the garments in our range. 
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In search of the golden fleece, with Glenn Tempest 


WILD GEAR SURVEY 



I n a little over three years since Wild last 
published a warm-wear survey, there has 
been nothing short of a 'fleece explosion' on 
the Australian clothing market. Unaware of its 
extent, and safely armed with a media entry 
pass, I visited two ski and outdoor industry 
shows in Canberra late last year in the hope of 
uncovering new warm garments of interest to 
Wild readers. It didn't take long to realize that 
I had grossly underestimated the range and 
quantity I would find. A walk through a 
couple of Melbourne's big department stores 
further confirmed my worst fears. Fleece tops 
had indeed become both popular and 
fashionable amongst the general public. 

After a plea to the Editor for a sanity-saving 
solution, it was decided to risk a few 
complaints by concentrating solely on 
garments designed for outdoors use and, 
more specifically, for the rucksack sports 
market. Of these, only the major garments of 
any particular brand have been described in 
full. Garments under the same label that are 
substantially the same or have only minor 
differences have been gathered together in the 
other garments column in the table. For 
example, two tops may share the same basic 
features but have a different closure at the 
neck. Garments at the fashion end of the 
outdoors market which retain few, if any, 
valuable practical features other than the 
fabric used have been omitted. 

The table is divided into four parts 
according to garment style. Along with 
pullovers, jackets and vests, there is a section 
devoted to extreme jackets. These last are 
distinguished by their suitability for extreme 
applications—especially in very cold weather, 
and often outside Australia; all feature an 
insulated hood, adjustable cuffs and a full zip 
closure with draught-tube. 

Insulating materials. Malden Mills, possib¬ 
ly the world's largest manufacturer of poly¬ 
ester fleece, has now simplified the naming of 
its range of fabrics. Entitled Polartec 100, 200 
and 300, these comprise the largest range by 
far of insulation products available. Malden 
describes Polartec 100 as 'generally light¬ 
weight, next-to-skin layer fabrics...for use as 
underwear, shirting or lining'. After much 
consultation, I decided to include in the 
survey any garment made of Polartec 100, 
provided it also incorporated an outer shell 
fabric; this combination is particularly 
suitable for active use. Polartec 200 is a 
mid-weight fleece for use in mild climates. It 
is ideal for Australian conditions and is now 
the most popular fleece on our market. 
Polartec 300 is a heavyweight fleece for use in 
very cold conditions and is a perfect choice for 
those wanting the warmest fleece available. 
Snow campers, in particular, will benefit from 
the warmth that Polartec 300 provides. Of 
interest, too, is the growing number of other 
versions of fleece fabrics. Paddy Pallin, Peter 


Some days you just wouldn't be without one! 
Heading home from the Walls of Jerusalem, 
Tasmania. Ward Totham 

Storm and Wilderness by Macpac, for 
example, use fleeces of similar weight under 
different names. The properties of all these 
polyester fleece fabrics are still very similar. A 


garment made from fleece is easy to care for, 
dries rapidly and is very warm for its small 
bulk. Worth investigating, but not shown in 
the table, is whether cuffs and waistband are 
made of the same material as the rest of the 
garment or of some other material—which 
may not have the same thermal properties as 
the main fabric. 
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Sleep 

OnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



support and 

sleeping 

comfort. 


Thicker 
foam puts 
more 
insulation 
between you 
and the 
ground, so 
you stay 
warmer. 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.O. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 346 6061 

®1988 Cascade Designs, Inc. 




Dreaming Kanqe 

Hats, mitts, headbands, balaclavas, 
thermal underwear, vests, pants, shorts, 
and other styles and colours in jackets 
proudly made in Australia using 
Malden ROLARTEC fabrics. 

Also: Gore-Tex bivi sacks, silk inner sheets, 
cotton inner sheets, 79 different stuff sacks, 
water bags, pack liners & covers, travel totes. 

Available at leading outdoor specialists 
Trade enquiries... 

D. 3 . STUFF rrr l/m/tep acn 003904354 
PH (02) 450 1602 FAX (02) 456 3315 


WILD 
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Other synthetic insulation products, such as 
Thinsulate and Intercept, are also designed 
with ease of care, high warmth and low bulk 
in mind. As well, they are invariably covered 
with inner and outer shell fabrics, which 
further increase the thermal efficiency of the 
garment. Down is the only natural insulator 
considered in this survey and, warmth for 
weight, is still the best of all. Down's biggest 

very slow to dry. For these reasons many 
down-filled garments have a waterproof outer 
shell—of Gore-Tex or Entrant, for example. 


Pertex are used to provide a higher degree of 
protection from the wind—and they make 
pullovers easier to pull on and off. In a number 
of cases, an outer material gives full or partial 
wind protection and improves durability to 
some degree, especially on the shoulders and 
arms. Outer fabrics used mainly for looks are 
not listed. 

Other columns indicate the main closure 
used—how the garment 'does up'—and 
whether or not the garment has hand-warmer 
pockets. Any other pockets are detailed with 


reference to their location and nature. The 
manufacturer's claimed weight refers to a 
medium-sized garment. The approximate 
price is to the nearest dollar and, in most cases, 
is that quoted by the supplier. 

Because of fluctuations in the supply of 
fabric and materials, there may be variations 
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EPIpas Performance, power, convenience 

INTERNATIONAL J 



EPIgas The high-performance range 
specially designed for backpacking, 
hiking and mountaineering. 

EPIgas high-performance appliances 
and cartridges have been used 
successfully in the heat of the Sahara 
Desert and the extreme cold of Mt 
Everest—in temperatures of -40°C and 
at altitudes over 7000 metres. 

All EPIgas cartridges are fitted with a 
threaded, self-sealing safety valve 
enabling safe and easy removal from 
the appliance at any time—resealing 
automatically. 

EPIgas appliances and cartridges are 
the only complete range of leisure gas 
appliances which have been tested 
and approved by the Australian Gas 
Association. Look for the AGA sticker 
as your seal of safety. 

All EPIgas appliances and cartridges 
are manufactured in England and are 
distributed nationally in Australia by: 



CLIPPER TRADING CO Pty Ltd 

P0 Box 263, Alexandria, NSW 2015 
Phone: (02) 698 8944 
Fax: (02) 698 7063 



The Universal Sandal 
for Comfort & 
Durability 




Your children will enjoy the 
outdoors more if they have 
warm and comfortable jac¬ 
kets like us. Children are 
continually growing, so our 
sizing allows for growth and 
has great “hand me down” 
value. 

Polartec is tough, easy to care 
for and looks good as new for 
many, many years. 

Keep an eye out for our ever 
increasing Mountain Kids 
range. 


POLARTEC 
FOR KIDS 

CHILDREN LOVE THE 


OUTDOORS TOO! 

, , , Mountain Kids Classic 

U/mprxf co/kr 

Tid/ uM doutyAf fep 




Iriladjenxf o>/(*v 

Joey peucii styled pocket 

6U* 
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BUSHWALK 

TASMANIA 

WITH 

TASAIR 

FLYING WALKERS SINCE 1947 



WILDERNESS AND 
NATIONAL PARK 
FLIGHTS 

To or from: 

Melaleuca or Cox Bight 
Maria Island 
Moores Valley 
Scotts Peak 
Cradle Mountain 
WE DROP YOUR 
SUPPLIES 

WE BOOK YOUR BUS 
TRANSPORT 
WE PICK UP FROM CITY 
OR HOBART AIRPORT 
WE STORE YOUR 
BAGGAGE 
WE SUPPLY YOUR 
STOVE FUEL 

I lasmania. 

1BcTtmpIcd. 

Base: Cambridge 
Aerodrome, Hobart. 
Postal Address: GPO Box 
45IE, Hobart 7001. 

Ph: (002) 48 5088 
Fax: (002) 48 5528 
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Salewa Sierra Micra Tent 



Colour 
Fly fabric 


Inner fabrics 

Weight 

Poles 


Fly: olive; inner tent: gold 
Coated rip-stop nylon 
UV stabilised 
1500 mm water column 
pressure rated 
Breathable nylon 
Waterproof floor 
2 kg (without pegs) 

8.5 mm diameter 75-gauge black 
anodised alloy in short sections 


Construction Delrin clip construction 
Storage bag 17 cm diameter x 35 cm long 
Dimensions 210 cm long, 120 cm wide, 

105 cm high 

At an Intertrek store near you for only $349 


Base Camp 140 Wickham Street, Fortitude Valley 4006. Phone (07) 854 1340 
re Mountain Craft 40 Hir,h stmol. Tnnwonn 4060. Phono (07) 870 2699 
..._untain Equipment 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000. Phone (02) 264 3146 
Eastwood Camping Centre 3 Irnlawnoy Street. I ostwood 2122. Phone (02) 858 3833 

" '-“ -*«« ~—art Street, Wollongong 2500. Phone (042) 29 6748 „ 

17 Wollongong Street. Fyshwick 2609. Phone (06) 280 6033 g 
4 Oatley Court. Belconnen 2617. Phone (06) 253 2699 <5 

18 Macauley Street. Albury 2640. Phone (060) 21 5755 & 

.. . ... rrington Road. Box Hill 3128. Phone(03) 8983742 $ 

Outsports 340B Hawthorn Road. Caulfield South 3162. Phone (03) 523 5727 a 

Outsports M l-lr •(.. 19 




. 0. Phone (002) 34 
0. Phone (03) 600 0599 



Intertrek 

POLARPLUS Jackets 

POLARPLUS™ is the very latest in fabric 
development from Malden, constructed with fine- 
denier Dacron® Du Pont polyester. It is a double- 
faced velour pile that has nearly all the 
advantages of other pile fabrics but few of 
their faults. 

1. The highest warmth-to-weight ratio of all pile 
fabrics developed to date. 

2. Luxuriously soft next to the skin. 

3. Total resistance to pilling. 

4. Unequalled stretch but always recovers its 
shape to the millimetre. 

5. Rapid drying due to minimal water absorption. 
Intertrek POLARPLUS™ clothing looks good, feels 
good and performs. 

At an Intertrek store near you for only $129 



K2 Base Camp 140 Wickham Street. Fortitude Valley 4006. Phone (07) 854 1340 
Torre Mountain Craft : ;■ m - . uiq 4066. Phone (07) 870 2699 

Mountain Equipment 291 Sussex Street. Sydney 2000. Phone (02) 264 3146 
Eastwood Camping Centre 3 Trelawney Street. Eastwood 2122. Phone (02) 858 3833 
Bushcraft Equipment 29 Stewart Street. Wollongong 2500. Phone (042) 29 6748 

i Wollongong Street. Fyshwick 2609. Phone (06) 280 6033 
Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 4 Oatley Court. Belconnen 2617. Phone (06) 253 2699 
The Outdoor Experience 518 Macauley Street. Albury 2640. Phone (060) 21 5755 
The Wilderness Shop 1 Carrington Road. Box Hill 3128. Phone (03) 898 3742 
Outsports 340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162. Phone (03) 523 5727 
Outsports 36 Young Street. Frankston 3199. Phone (03) 783 2079 
Jolly Swagman 107 Elizabeth Street. Hobart 7000. Phone (002) 34 3999 
Wilderness Equipment 29 Jewell Parade. North Fremantle 6159. Phone (09) 335 2813 
Bogong 55 Hardware Street. Melbourne 3000. Phone (03) 600 0599 
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ABYSS 


Mummy sleeping bags are 
lighter. Rectangular bags 
are roomier. 


THE J&H ABYSS Bushlite 
is both...because 
it’s bottomless! 


A sleeve in thi 
accommod; 
3/4 length sleepi 
Full-length mats 


In fact the ABYSS Bushlite is 
300 gm lighter than the standard 
Bushlite (which is already 200 gm 
lighter than anything else 
around!), yet just as warm. 



A 300 gm saving is almost 
half a bottle of port! 


Bushwalking, canoeing or 
cycling, the ABYSS Bushlite 
is genuine lightweight 
warmth, from J&H. 



For the complete J&H story, 
write for our Sleeping Bag Buyers Guide: 
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SPECIAL 

ZAMBERLAN 
WALKING BOOTS 

MADE IN ITALY 


Emth-i* 


FIRST RELEASE 

Australian Distributor 
By K2 BASE CAMP 


TOP QUALITY 

Made in New Zealand 


NOW $189 

DUE TO BULK PURCHASE 
WHILE STOCKS LAST! 


Truly stylish outdoor clothing 


SEND 
FOR FREE 
BROCHURE 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


POSTCODE. 
PHONE. 


I AM INTERESTED 
IN (PLEASE TICK): 

□ PACKS □ TENTS □ BOOTS 

□ SLEEPING BAGS □ CLOTHING 

□ XC SKIING □ CLIMBING 
140 WICKHAM STREET 
BRISBANE OLD 4006 
TELEPHONE 07 854 1340 
FACSIMILE 07 854 1281 


BASE CAMP 


GEARED FOR ADVENTURE 
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iIGHTWEIGHT BINOCULARS 


Looking further afield—a Wild survey 


Choosing and using 

On a mountain ridge, in a river valley or a rain 
forest, many of us have enjoyed a clearer, 
closer and brighter look at a bird, an animal or 
a natural feature through binoculars; the rest 
of us have probably at some time wished we 
could. Binoculars can enhance the enjoyment 
to be had from all rucksack activities. 

Binoculars are precision instruments. They 
may contain up to 18 optical components and 
200 mechanical parts, and their construction 
may involve as many as 1800 exact steps. For 
most people, the purchase of a pair of 
binoculars is a once-in-a-lifetime choice. 
Whilst there are hundreds of models, few 
shops that sell binoculars specialize in optical 
equipment. Any one outlet will have only a 
small fraction of the total range available in 
Australia. Technical knowledge among 
salespeople is rare. Faced with all this, what 
do you look for and where do you begin? 

Many technical specifications describe the 
functioning of binoculars, but most users will 
find the categories here sufficient basis for an 
informed choice. 

All binoculars carry two numbers expressed 
as a product: 8 x 30, for example. The first 
number is the magnification (often designated 
M), the second the diameter, in millimetres 
(D), of the objective lens—the lens furthest 
from the eye. These numbers and the balance 
between them determine the most important 
characteristics of a pair of binoculars. This 
survey is restricted to models which magnify 
between seven and eight times and have 
objective-lens diameters between 30 and 42 
millimetres. Those that magnify less than 
seven times are more suitable as opera glasses: 
they don't bring objects close enough for most 
outdoor use. Those with more than '8 x' 
magnification are difficult to hold still, and 
usually have a relatively narrow field of view. 
An objective lens smaller than 30 millimetres 
in diameter also gives only a narrow field of 
view, and gathers too little light for dim 
conditions. Binoculars with an objective-lens 
diameter of more than 42 millimetres are 
bulky and heavy. 

The balance between these figures can be of 
critical practical importance. For example, in 
a moving canoe it is essential to have a model 
with low magnification and a wide field of 
view, such as 7 x 40 or even 7 x 50; water¬ 
proofing may also be desirable! On the other 
hand, use in moonlight or at dawn or dusk 
demands the superior light-gathering capac¬ 
ity provided by both higher magnification and 
a larger objective lens; a suitable figure might 
be 8 x 40. 

Twilight performance is a measure of the 
capacity to gather light and thereby to give a 
bright image under dim conditions. It is 


calculated by multiplying the square root of 
the magnification by the objective-lens 
diameter (VM x D). The higher the figure, the 
brighter the image—although better quality 
binoculars will give brighter, sharper images 
than cheaper ones with the same specifi¬ 
cations. 

Weight is crucial, and can be minimized by 
the use of modem, lightweight materials and 
optical systems. The familiar stepped barrels 
indicate conventional porro-prism construc¬ 
tion; the more complex optics of the roof- 
prism system result in barrels that are almost 
cylindrical. Roof-prism binoculars are more 
compact and, in many cases, much lighter 
than porro-prism models. They have more 


IMAGE 

EYEPIECE 

LENS 





'Hey, look at that!' Benjy Walters can hardly 
believe his binoculars. John Walters 

optical components, though, and therefore 
need to be of good quality to warrant consid¬ 
eration. 

Height and width (see diagram) are listed. 
'Thickness' is a function of objective-lens 
diameter. Together, these indicate the relative 
compactness of each model. Some binoculars 
have soft rubber eye-caps which can be folded 
back to allow spectacle wearers to obtain a 
good field of view. All those surveyed are 
all-purpose models, suited to being carried in 
the rucksack or around the neck and able to 
give good results under most conditions. 

In general, you get what you pay for. Some 
of the cheapest models are not worth the 
trouble to buy and use. European—in 
particular, German—brands have long been 
the benchmark of quality, but some Japanese 
and American brands now approach the same 
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by rEERBEB 

WTicjP 


OPTICS FOR LIFE! 


FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER, WRITE TO: 

GERBER OPTICAL SUPPLIES 

PO BOX C197, CLARENCE STREET PO 
SYDNEY, NSW 2000 
Phone (02) 212 3300 



GORE-TEX 


When ski touring, your 
weather protective layer 
needs to allow plenty of 
action. Our two piece ski 
touring suit allows dynamic 
movement even while you are 
wearing many layers. Our 
Stratus Jacket and Drop Seat 
Alppettes are made of Gore- 
Tex fabric. 


COMFORT IN ACTION 

GORE-TEX 

Guaranteed To Keep You Dry' 

The Stratus 


3 UMM adjusiUde. 

-fixed Load 

6/oosed nek for 
greater artlcodadwn 

&f yew head. 

Edireta! e* fog underproof 
6ea*ty pocket- 

4jctrfor\ <£nnS -aUhpos -freedom 
°f Moucwettf a_K JtrectoKS 
daxtia'zect drato c&rd ukus/' 


Perth Cottesloe Hawthorn Melbourne Morwell Canberra 

862 Hay St. 31 Jarrad St. 654 Glenferrie Rd. 377 Little Bourke St. 20TarwinSt. 7 Lonsdale St. Braddon 

(09)322 4774 (09)385 1689 (03)818 1544 (03)670 3354 (051)343 411 (06)247 7488 


Katoomba Sydney Brisbane Fortitude Valley 

190 Katoomba St. 494 Kent St. 105 Albert St. 224 Barry Pde. 

(047)82 5999 (02)267 8238 (07)221 6756 (07)252 9895 


Adelaide Mail order 

76 Pine St. PO Box 295 
(08)232 0690 Broadway 4006 QLD 
(008)077 067 


W Underwater Kinetics 

Brilliant Lighting For Any 
Environment 



Hr *I~ m 


F or nearly a generation, Underwater 
Kinetics has been designing and 
manufacturing lights for the harshest 
environments and the most difficult 
applications. Now, for recreation, 
emergency, auto, work and everyday home 
use, we are introducing a family of hand¬ 
held lights based on our technologies 
perfected for harsh environments. 

Incredibly bright 

Lamps and reflectors are custom designed. A 
powerful, penetrating beam is made possible by 
a highly efficient xenon lamp pre-focused in an 
optical-quality reflector. The resulting 
llluminauon is both smooth and void of 
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standard. Whatever binoculars you decide to 
buy, compare your choice against a brand of 
proven quality with similar magnification and 
power. Ensure that the image is clear from 
edge to edge, without blurring, coloured lines 
or distortion. Consider purchasing by mail 
order, as outlets in Australia for some of the 
best brands are limited. If you are planning to 
travel overseas, consider buying duty-free; 
reputable brands are backed by guarantees 
and service in Australia. Buy the best you can 
afford. Provided you do not lose them, 
binoculars are an investment for a lifetime. 
And choose carefully: binoculars bought in 
haste may see only dust. 

Most binoculars have a system of central 
focusing. There are two controls, a central ring 
that adjusts both barrels and a separate one 
that adjusts only the right barrel. This 
right-hand setting is used to compensate for 
differences between the right and left eyes. 
(On a few military-style binoculars, the two 


eye-piece lenses rotate individually for 
focusing. Some models are auto-focus.) 

When first using any binoculars, select a 
distant object with a sharp outline and, with 
the right hand covering the right objective 
lens, use the central focusing ring to bring the 
left-side image into sharp focus. Now cover 
the left objective lens with the left hand and 
focus the right eye-piece lens equally sharply. 
The same setting for the right barrel can now 
be selected every time you use those 
binoculars, and you will be able to focus with 
the central ring alone. 

Perform all focusing adjustments rapidly so 
that the eyes have insufficient time to 
compensate for incorrect focus of the 
binoculars. This will allow the eyes to relax 
when the true focus for each eye at every 
distance is achieved. 

Binoculars can be carried comfortably 
under one arm, resting above the hip with the 
strap over the opposite shoulder. In this 


position they are ready to be brought up for 
use, and will not swing or bounce around. 
John Walters 

No down under 

]&H decided it could make its Bushlite down 
sleeping bag lighter with no loss of warmth by 
replacing two-thirds of the down-filled panels 
underneath the bag with a nylon sleeve sized 
to accept a three-quarter-length sleeping mat. 
A full-length mat could be used equally well. 
The hood and three panels at the foot of the 
bag are filled with down in the usual way, and 
narrow panels run the length of the sleeve to 
prevent loss of heat at the sides. The 
'bottomless' Abyss Bushlite weighs 1.17 
kilograms in its stuff sack (a regular Bushlite 
weighs around 1.5 kilograms) and sells for 
RRP $350. There's an Abyss Super as well, at 
RRP $389. 



Island jacket. 

Elemental 

Brisbane retailer K2 Base Camp is importing 
from New Zealand a new name in outdoor 
clothing. The Earth Sea Sky range includes 
pullovers and jackets in Polartec 200 and 300 
polyester pile, and rain jackets and anoraks in a 
variety of fabrics. We've seen the Polarlite II 
(Polartec 200) Jumper, which has a high collar 
with a zip, a zipped storage pocket, and 
hand-warmer pockets; and the Pursuit, an 
anorak in waterproof/breathable Entrant 
Hi-Resist coated nylon. These sell for RRP 
$119 and $269, respectively. There's also a 
Polarplus hat, the Hot Head, in the currently 
popular 'aviator' style, with double-thickness 
ear-flaps. RRP $19. See the Gear Survey in this 
issue for more on Earth Sea Sky garments. 

Other new garments to appear in the survey 
of warm tops include the Mountain Designs 
Tundra jacket in Polartec 300, with a high, 
zipped collar and an elastic draw-cord at the 
hem, and lined in front with wind-proof nylon 
(RRP $179); the Kathmandu Baffin Island jacket, 
also in Polartec 300, with many of the same 
features plus a fold-away, lightweight 
Polartec hood, a draw-cord at the collar, and 
taffeta-lined chest and sleeves (RRP $169); and 
three tops in Polartec 200 which are part of the 
Tanami range of tops, pants and accessories, new 
this winter in Paddy Pallin shops. 

Thick and thin 

The sleeves, midriff and detachable hood of 
the ]&H Trackwalker jacket are made of Stealth 
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I Lightweight binoculars 

i 

nific- diameter Twili 

ht Optical maximum 

xD) system millimetres grams’ Related models 


r 

SastT* a 

38 ,3 

Porro 140x170 650 7 x 35 Standard 

Endorsed by the National 

Audubon Society; suitable for 

500 

Brunton Korea 

42 ,1 

ROO, 165 x 114 670 7.4JB™ 

Etema model suitable for 

305 

7 

35 15.7 

Porro 144x160 500 8 x 40 Spectator 

Made by Bausch & Lomb 

,60 

Fujinon Japan 

8 x 30 FMTR-SX 8 

30 ,5 

Po-o 123x176 700 8 x 30 MTR-SX 

eye-piece focusing. Made by Fuji. 

8* 

a 

40 17.9 

Porro 140x165 703 


105 

nsr— 8 

32 

Porro 127x154 370 7 x 35 


70 

7x 42 Weathemiatic 7 

:: 

L7 Z'Z H! 7x35 

For use in wet conditions 

W 
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£ ZZ 2 7 x 35 E-CF 
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» 

E5ST a 
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Porro 140x180 760 7 x 35PCF 

— 

380 

8*30Senator * 8 

30 ,5.5 

~ ” ss- 

Rugged and water-resistant; 

» 

Swwovski Austria 








sleek design 


“° US 8 

32 16.0 

Porro 127x154 450 8 x 40 


90 

Zeiss Germany 

30 15.5 

Roof 117x100 570 8 x 30 B/GAT; 

eye-piece focusing 

Superb quality; 30-year 

rubber armouring; B models 
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ADVENTURE HOLIDAY 
ON THE MURRAY RIVER 



Down the long, idyllic reaches 
and fast rapids of the mighty Murray, 
camping and calling in on the small 
river towns and river pubs 

3-DAY CANOE TOUR 
65 kilometres $95 per canoe 

★ Self-guided; detailed maps (1:25 000) 

★ 2-person canoes (you bring 
camping gear and provisions) 

Please contact: 

T TPPER MURRAV 

^experience! 


est 1983 

Borris and Margaret Andersen 
WALWA, VIC 3709, AUSTRALIA 
Phone: (060) 37 1226 Fax: (060) 37 1228 



We don't want you 
to worry about the 
little things on your 
journey. That's why 
MSR® designed the 
Waterworks” 1 filtra¬ 
tion system with 
several unique 
features. 

Pumping is smooth 
and easy with the 
Waterworks lever 
handle, and the abil¬ 
ity to attach it to our 
Dromedary™ bever¬ 
age bag makes filter- 
ing a one person 
task. 

And about those lit¬ 
tle things - the 
Waterworks filters 
to 0.1 micron abso¬ 
lute. It removes 
Giardia and other 
Protozoa, bacteria 
and many chemicals 
and impurities. 

A great addition for 
your adventure. 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007 
Phone (08) 346 6061 Fax (08) 340 0675 


BACK TO NATURE 
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Gore-Tex, a much softer, lighter material than 
the Taslan Gore-Tex of the shoulders and hips. 
J&H figures that the latter need to be tough 
because they cop most of the wear from 
carrying a pack, while the use of the lighter 
material elsewhere saves a few grams and 
makes for a more flexible garment. The 
Trackwalker is probably best suited to use in 
open country or on skiing or walking tracks, 
rather than in dense, abrasive scrub. RRP $349. 

Valete woollen army pants 

Cigana Sportswear of Berridale, New South 
Wales, seems determined to prove that it's 
possible to look cool, yet be comfortably warm 
when the temperature drops. Cigana's skivvy 
and tights in a new, stretchy, 'thermal' poly- 
ester-and-Lycra fabric—somewhat heavier 
than regular Lycra and with a brushed inner 
surface—combine slinky looks with, we are 
told, good cold-weather comfort. They sell for 
around $65 and $55, respectively. 

Bright and early 

First Light internal-frame packs are made in 
New Zealand and are available in Australia 
from a limited number of outlets. The 
aluminium frame in a First Light pack 
resembles in shape the outline of a 'witch's 
hat' tipped on its head so that the cross-bar 
that forms its 'brim' is at the top of the pack. 
The pointed crown of the hat sits in a 
reinforced pocket in the hip-belt right against 
the wearer's sacrum (the five fused vertebrae 
at the base of the spine, which connect it to the 
pelvis). First Light believes this is the best 
place for it to do its job of transferring the load 
from the pack to the wearer's weight-bearing 
parts. The Distance 1 is a pack of moderately 
large capacity with one main compartment 
and pockets on the lid and on the back—plus 
a small, zipped pocket inside the lid recom¬ 
mended as a haven for car keys and other 
small necessities. The Distance 1 is made of 
ten-ounce canvas reinforced with Cordura, 
weighs 2.3 kilograms, and sells for RRP $299. 
Prices for other models—some in canvas, 
others in Cordura, larger and smaller, with the 
same or a greater number of compartments 
and pockets—range from $169 to $349. 

Domestic travel 

Many travel packs include a day pack: it can be 
handy for short outings from a base or as hand 
luggage on planes, trains and buses. In most 
cases it can be zipped to the main pack when 
the whole lot has to be carried. The day pack 
that comes with an Aiking Equipment Travel 
Pack instead fits neatly inside a fixed pocket on 
the back of the pack. In itself, this arrangement 
is a pleasing alternative to sometimes 
unsightly collections of zips and straps. It's 
also a source of added versatility: the day pack 
can be used separately or stowed with the 
pack, in the usual way; or it can be carried as 
a front pack while the main pack is on the 
back, with the fixed pocket used for extra 
capacity. Two flaps guard the big main zip 
against rain; the robust, well-padded, 
adjustable harness is a reworking of familiar 
elements; and all the straps, flaps, buckles and 
zips one expects from a well-appointed travel 
pack are present. Made by Aiking Equipment, 
Melbourne, this pack weighs 2.8 kilograms or 
so and sells for RRP $360. 


More hard cases 

A few observations may help you to 
distinguish Underwater Kinetics Uke Lights, a 
new line of robust, waterproof, compact torches, 
from their many competitors. We've seen 
three models of Uke Lights, which take four C 
cells, four AA cells and two three-volt lithium 
batteries, respectively. All three produce a 
beam with a very bright, localized spot at its 
centre. With batteries fitted, model 4C weighs 
a hefty 380 grams. Model 4AA is only a little 
larger than many torches which take only two 
AA cells. It weighs 130 grams with batteries; 
battery life, they say, is four or five hours. 
Model 2L is very compact, and its lithium 
batteries have a shelf life of between five and 
ten years—handy in a first aid kit or a car's 
glove compartment, for example, where a 
torch may be used only infrequently. The 
bodies of all three Uke Lights are made of 
'engineering grade' plastic. The three models 
sell for around $58 (4C), $30 (4AA) and $47 
(2L), which includes batteries in each case. 
Imported from the USA by Richards McCallum. 

Twixt pack and lip 

Sigg, the Swiss maker of aluminium bottles for 
drinks and fuel, has a few new items to tempt 
the confirmed outdoor tippler. A durable 
beverage flask of 'flat', elliptical cross-section, 
reliably sealed with the standard Sigg 
screw-top cap, will hold half a litre of your 
chosen drop. It is coated inside so as to resist 
oxidation and preserve flavours intact. So too 
is a new insulating flask, with double walls of 
aluminium, which is shaped to fit into a 
bicycle flask holder and has a pull-out nipple 
set in a screw-top cap. It is less bulky than 
most conventional insulating flasks, but 
appears to insulate less effectively than they 
do and, because of its thick walls, has a 
capacity of less than half a litre. The beverage 
flask weighs 160 grams and sells for RRP 
$53.50, and the insulating flask weighs 220 
grams and sells for RRP $63. Imported by 
Richards McCallum. 

Steely pan 

Wild readers who regularly scan the shelves of 
outdoor gear shops (come on, we know you 
do it) will have noticed that for some time now 
it has been possible to obtain, individually or 
as a set, a stainless-steel frying pan and saucepans 
to replace the aluminium ones supplied with 
the Trangia 25-1 methylated spirits stove. The 
popular stove can be bought complete with 
steel accessories as the Trangia 25-7 for around 
$99. The three steel pans combined weigh just 
20 grams more than the originals in alumin¬ 
ium; they cost around $19 apiece. A similar 
range of accessories for the smaller Trangia 
25-1 will apparently be seen soon. Distributed 
by Rucsac Supplies of South Hurstville, New 
South Wales. 

South of the border 

The continually expanding range of freeze- 
dried foods from Backpacker's Pantry available in 
Australia now includes a couple of dishes 
with a Mexican influence. Tamale Black Bean Pie 
and Chili Cheese Nachoes [sic] each consist of a 
bean-based sauce, which is reconstituted by 
adding boiling water and leaving it to sit, and 
is then eaten with com chips. Simple to 
prepare in this basic form, both can be made 
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more appetizing with a few additional 
ingredients. If you have the facilities (and the 
willpower!), leave the sauce to rehydrate for 
considerably longer than the suggested ten 
minutes (24 hours in the refrigerator does no 
harm at all). And to feed two hungry 
bushwalkers, take along more corn chips or 
other fillers. Note that chips are easily crushed 
in a pack. Each packet weighs about 250 grams 
and sells for $12 or so. Distributed by Richards 
McCallum. 

Cushy 

Lightweight campers who can't get comfort¬ 
able on a pile of spare clothes in a stuff sack 
might appreciate the decadence of Freedom 
Camping's compact, lightweight pillow filled 
with Dacron Hollofil polyester fibres. It 
measures 30 x 40 centimetres, is about half the 
thickness of a domestic pillow, will compress 
to a large handful, weighs 140 grams and sells 
for RRP $14.95. 

Aqua pura 

It seems clear that filtration and purification of 
water will become increasingly important, 
both in the bush and the city. Options at 
present range from powders and tablets to a 
variety of filters of varying effectiveness, some 
suited to rucksack use, others definitely not. 
One well-known portable model, long 
advertised in the pages of Wild, is the Swiss- 
made Katadyn Pocket Filter. If you've used a 
Katadyn filter with success in the wilds, you 
may be interested in a new unit for domestic 
use from the same maker. The Chlorinex Filter 
System purifies mains water by a two-stage 
process: an activated carbon element removes 
chemical impurities; and a ceramic filter 
removes bacteria. Both elements need 
replacement from time to time. The domestic 
unit represents a sizeable investment at RRP 
$638, and the Pocket Filter a somewhat smaller 
one at around $440—depending on currency 
fluctuations. Imported by Sirmeta. 

A new portable filter made with the 
outdoorsperson in mind is the MSR 
Waterworks. It draws water through a silicone 
hose by means of a hand-operated pump and 
emits it cleansed of all suspended particles, 
dissolved compounds and micro-organisms 
down to 0.1 microns, or one ten-thousandth of 
a millimetre, in diameter. In practice, this 
means that everything except dissolved 
minerals and gases, and viruses, is removed. 
(If there is a risk of viral infection, water can 
be treated with iodine and then run through 
the filter to remove the taste.) Four filter 
elements of increasing fineness are used, the 
two coarsest being the easiest to clean; this 
helps to delay clogging of the two finest 
elements, a cartridge of activated carbon and 
a microporous-membrane filter, which are less 
easy to clean and moderately expensive to 
replace. The outlet of the Waterworks can be 
screwed directly on to a wide-mouthed 
Nalgene water bottle or to an accessory 
known as a Dromedary Bag. This latter takes 
the useful features of a bladder from an empty 
wine cask and adds durable materials, the 
option of a convenient method of hanging, 
and a redesigned cap—and, naturally, costs 
more. There are Dromedary Bags in three 
sizes, of two, four and ten litre capacity; prices 
range from around $25 to $55. The 
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*ADDY 
PALLIN 
ROGAINE 


Sunday 14 June 1992 

This rogaine is open to all comers 
and is suitable for beginners and 
experienced teams. It is a six-hour 
event with a mass start at 9 am. 
Teams of 2 to 5 people. 
HOW TO ENTER: 

Simply pick up an entry form from 
any Paddy Pallin store or contact 
(02) 517 1011. 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


EXPLORATION 

SCIENCE 

ADVENTURE 

ANZSES The Exploring Society 
1992 Expeditions 

Explore Australia’s wilderness (desert or rain 
forest) while helping us to collect scientific 
data. Expeditions this year will include: 

• Arid wetlands of South Australia. An all¬ 
women expedition. Spring 1992. 

• Deserts of South Australia. An open-age, 
mixed expedition. Late winter 1992. 

• Rain forest of far north Queensland. 
Witness the Wet! Mixed youth expedition 
(preferred age 17-25). Summer 1992/93. 

• Other expeditions are also being planned. 
Ring for details. 

Projects in earth sciences studying wildlife, 
vegetation, the land and natural history will 
be conducted for national and state bodies. 
Suitably qualified or experienced people are 
needed as Science Group Leaders and people 
with an interest in science or a sense of 
adventure are needed as general expeditioners 
(fee applicable). 

Applications and further information are 
available from: 

ANZSES 

The Exploring Society 
PO Box 174 
Albert Park 3206 
Phone: (03) 690 5455 
Fax: (03) 690 0151 


Your seal of assurance 

Double closure strips seal 
bags easily and reliably 
every time. 


WhyGamble? 


If you are lucky, a garbage bag might 
keep your things dry. But why take a chance? 
Tough, innovative vinyl packs, totes, bags, 
sacs and organizers with welded seams, tie 
downs, straps and easy closures seal out water 
day after day. Write for our free brochure or 
ask your dealer about 
Cascade Designs Dry Bags. 


DRYBAGS 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 346 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675. 


2 SERVINGS 




Freeze-dried Foods 

More than 70 different dishes to serve two or 
four people—including Astronaut Ice-cream 


Exclusively imported by Richards McCallum A/Asia Pty Ltd 
Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 Fax (03) 417 1610 
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Waterworks can also fill other vessels through 
an optional outlet hose. Devotees of MSR 
stoves will not be surprised to find that the 
Waterworks is easy to dismantle and maintain 
and, with a little practice, simple to use. Its 
weight of around 600 grams (after use, with a 
little residual water; stuff sack included) is a 
sizeable addition to any rucksack, but 
compares favourably with competing filters. 
A price of around $280 is a fair slug, too, but is 


again competitive. It will probably be a long 
while before the average Australian bush- 
walker considers a filter of this kind worth 
while; amongst an expedition's gear or in a 
large group, however, it might be worth its 
weight in anti-diarrhoeals. 

A cut above 

The humble knife has come a long way at the 
hands of Japanese technocrats. Today, knives 
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Fire up 

Lighting a fire in the wet, 
by Glenn van der Knijff 


While in this day and age a camp fire is 
often frowned upon and a fuel stove is 
preferred for cooking, there are 
circumstances in which a fire is not such 
a bad thing. To light a fire in country 
where there is an abundant supply of 
dead, dry timber is easy—all too easy! It 
often requires only a bit of dry grass and 
a match to set a fire blazing. In the wet, 
however, dry timber and grass are 
usually impossible to find, and many 
good intentions of lighting a fire end in 
frustration. 

Remember: never light a fire on 
extremely hot, windy or 'total fire ban' 
days, nor on peat soils: not only is it 
against the law, but fires have been 
known to smoulder underground for 
long periods before flaring up. Obey 
local regulations regarding positioning 
of fires; and always be careful. But don't 
let wet conditions defeat you. Instead, 
give this a go. 

1 You'll need a lot of thin pieces of 
dead timber and/or bark. Search near 
trees and under leaf litter to find the 
driest pieces. 

2 Do not attempt to build your fire 
directly on top of damp, bushy grass. 
Choose a clear area and make a good 
base for your fire. Be aware that steam 
will prevent a fire from burning 
efficiently so the place chosen needs 
be as firm as possible. 

3 Find two logs, approximately 
ten centimetres thick, and place 
them parallel and about 20 
centimetres apart. On top, 
place the thin sticks and bark 
at right angles to the logs (see 
diagram). Make sure you have 
a ready supply of sticks and 
twigs of various sizes to refuel 
the fire as it ignites. 

4 Underneath this set-up, and 
between the two logs, create a flame 
so that the heat generated will 
slowly (be patient!) dry the twigs 
above until they eventually ignite. 

You may need to use a small cloth 
soaked in fuel (methylated spirits 


are safest), a fire-lighter, or some paper if 
you have any. Other fuels can also be 
used, but be extremely careful with 
volatile fuels such as Shellite. 

5 Don't expect instant success. It may 
be some time before the twigs and bark 
are dry enough to bum. When they do, 
do not smother them, but gradually add 
more twigs. Sticks placed by the side of 
the small fire will dry speedily. 

Eventually, the fire will crackle into 
life and grow to the point where you can 
place wet sticks and small branches on 
the flames without dousing the fire. 

In an emergency, the time taken to get 
a fire blazing is probably better spent 
pitching tents, getting cold people dry 
and into sleeping bags, and preparing 
hot drinks on a stove. On a run-of- 
the-mill damp, cold day, however, a 
camp fire can be great for morale. To be 
ready when such a day arrives, practise 
this approach to lighting a fire in wet 
conditions in easier circumstances. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section. Send your ideas to the address at the end 



are available in every conceivable shape and 
style. Many are designed for extremely 
specialized uses. Hoffman Design's 911 Rescue 
knife has a lockable, folding, fish-hook shaped 
blade (sharp on the inside curve) and a 
rounded, blunt tip. It is designed to cut rope, 
webbing and clothing against a person 
without the risk of inflicting injury in the 
process. It is, therefore, ideally suited to use in 
river rescue involving entanglement. 
Supplied in a Cordura pouch, this knife would 
be even more useful if it had a lanyard hole. 
Available from Zen Imports. RRP $69. Another 
offering from Zen is the Cold Steel Ready Edge 
knife. In effect a mini sheath-knife, the Ready 
Edge has an extremely sharp, serrated, five 



Isllri Geller designing knives these days? Hoffman 
Design 911 Rescue knife. 

centimetre blade which locks into a 
hard-plastic sheath. The entire unit measures 
less than 13 centimetres and weighs only 35 
grams. RRP $34. 

Alp Sports at the crossroads 

The Alp Sports story is rivalled only by that of 
Mountain Designs (see Equipment, Wild no 
42) as the adventure saga of the Australasian 
outdoor industry. Started by jet-setting 
Australian outdoor-equipment entrepreneur 
Jan Cameron 20 years ago, Alp Sports was sold 
four years ago, reputedly netting Cameron a 
not-so-small fortune. From there on it was 
downhill all the way for the chain of New 
Zealand specialist outdoor shops. The public 
company which bought Alp Sports went into 
receivership and Alp Sports was sold to New 
Zealand mountaineering identity Geoff 
Gabites. In the meantime Cameron and New 
Zealand business partner John Pawson had 
opened a succession of Kathmandu shops in 
Australia. When these spilled across the 
Tasman during 1991, it appeared to signal the 
end for the foundering Alp Sports, which had 
been shipping water steadily since Cameron 
relinquished the helm. In December Alp 
Sports, then with nine shops in New Zealand, 
went into receivership, and in January it was 
announced that the stock, some of the 
remaining assets and the trade mark of Alp 
Sports had been sold to Kathmandu— 
presumably, at a 'fire sale' price! ■ 
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Ziif Here ' s a bush and toil w al^g boot that wffl have 
you feeling like you're walking on air. 

The new Aussie-made Rossi-Lite has air cushioning for 
both the heel and the ball of the foot. 

It's incredibly lightweight, yet super-reinforced in all the 
right places. And because the Rossi-Lite is made in Australia, 
it's made to fit Australian feet. 

Do your feet a favour... try on a pair of Rossi-Lites soon. 


Work hard Play hard 


Rossi Boots 










New books from Victoria and New South Wales 


The Scroggin Eaters: A History of 
Bushwalking in Victoria to 1989 

by Graeme Wheeler (Federation of Victorian 
Walking Clubs, 1991, RRP $29.95). 

At the outset it must be made clear that, 
despite its subtitle, this is not a history of 
bushwalking in Victoria. Rather, it is a history 
of the publisher, the Federation of Victorian 
Walking Clubs. If you're looking for detailed 
chapters on the pioneering of Victoria's forests 
and alpine areas, profiles of the earliest 
walkers and comprehensive information on 
their equipment, background and so on, you 
are more likely to find it in Harry Stephenson's 
excellent books reviewed in past issues of 
Wild. 

What, then, does The Scroggin Eaters cover? 
The main thrust of the early chapters is to trace 
the origins of the first walking clubs in 
Victoria. The entire book is illustrated with 
many interesting contemporary photos 
reproduced in black and white, and this 
section contains a number of fascinating 
snippets of general walking history—but not 
enough. The origins of the Federation itself are 
described in a chapter headed 'Gleam of 
Vision'. Four chapters are then devoted to the 
rather dry internal workings of this organ¬ 
ization. After an all too brief chapter on the 
development of mapping, following chapters 
are devoted to the Federation's activities in 
such fields as the establishment of the Alpine 
Walking Track, building the Federation Hut 
on Mt Feathertop, conservation, and the Bush¬ 
walking and Mountaincraft Training Advis¬ 
ory Board. There follows a wad on major 
searches (many of them not involving lost 
bushwalkers) and a final chapter giving 
details of the member clubs (much of which is 
repeated in an appendix). Other appendices 
list the purposes and benefits of the Federa¬ 
tion, its office bearers and representatives, its 
track-clearing exercises, searches, search prac¬ 
tices, Federation walks—and, finally, abbrev¬ 
iations. 

Wheeler is clearly a skilled writer with love 
and knowledge of his subject. At times the true 
historian in him emerges—resulting in the 
drawing of conclusions and the identification 
of trends rather than the mere reporting of 
events. Some of the early chapters are 
particularly interesting. I suspect, however, 
that Wheeler was given an impossible task: to 
produce mutton for the satisfaction of a core 
of Federation activists, dress it up as lamb for 
consumption by the general walking public, 
and serve both on the same plate. He may have 
succeeded in the first task. Public reception 
will decide the second. There is value in this 
detailed and thoroughly researched work, but 
one thing is certain: a comprehensive history 
of bushwalking in Victoria is yet to be written. 

Chris Baxter 



Scenes from Victorian bushwalking then and now: 
the cover of The Scroggin Eaters. 

The Barefoot Bush Walker 

by Dorothy Butler 

(ABC Enterprises, 1991, RRP $24.95). 

Dot Butler—as Dorothy Butler is better 
known—winner of the Australian Geographic 
Society's Gold Medallion as Adventurer of the 
Year in 1988, shares the highlights of her 
remarkable life in this captivating and 
inspiring autobiography. 

From her childhood days. Dot has had a 
strength of will, outstanding physical ability, 
a desire for adventure and a strong sense of 
survival; qualities that have led her to explore 
many parts of the world, on foot (often 
barefoot) and by bicycle. Not even a husband 
and four children could dampen her 
enthusiasm for bushwalking, rockclimbing, 
mountaineering and cycling! Indeed, her 
young children accompanied her on many of 
her exploits. They accordingly developed a 
love for the adventurous life where risk was to 
be accepted as an important 'part of these 
priceless experiences so refreshing in a world 
of artificiality'. 

In 1980, on her 70th birthday, the. Sydney 
Bush Walkers celebrated Dot's 50 years of 
active membership. In the early 1930s she 
became one of a dozen or so high-speed 
walkers (only two of whom were women) 
known as the Tigers. Her recollections of 
weekends devoted to track-making and 
mapping in the Blue Mountains, cutting her 
bushwalking teeth by walking enormous 


distances in just two days, make fascinating 
reading. A lack of strict sequence to her 
anecdotes, however, makes it disappointingly 
difficult for the reader to piece together the 
whole picture. 

Long before conservation had become an 
everyday word. Dot was active in the field, 
campaigning against the destruction of the 
world's wilderness. She was instrumental in 
the creation of a number of Australia's Nation¬ 
al Parks. Her deepest regret is that her six 
grandchildren and their generation will not be 
able to experience adventure as she has. She 
claims that 'we have done sad things to our 
once beautiful world' and urges us to try to 
remedy the damage done to our wilderness 
areas and work towards 'preservation at all 
costs'. 

Sue Baxter 

The Outdoor Companion 

by Quentin and Jonathan Chester 
(Simon & Schuster, 1991, RRP $19.95). 

The Outdoor Companion, a 'Young Pretender' 
to the crown long worn by Paddy Pallin's 
Bushwalking and Camping, begins well. In the 
first of its three major sections, headed 
'Outdoor skills and essentials’, the reader is 
taken with admirable economy through all the 
stages of a trip into the bush. There is advice 
to get even the total beginner going, and 
consideration of the things that seem to matter 
most once one is away from civilization: food; 
shelter; the weather; having fun; avoiding 
geographic embarrassment; and staying 
healthy. There's a lot to get through; the pace 
rattles along and much is consciously sim¬ 
plified. Hence, it's a pleasant surprise to be 
reminded often of the sense of calm and 
well-being the bush can engender—even 
when busy organizing the outdoor kitchen. 
'Why we do it' is not forgotten. 

Part two, 'Outdoor activities', begins with a 
concise look at some of the particular elements 
of bushwalking and cross-country skiing. 
These chapters will inform and encourage 
beginners—and those who have already 
begun, and wish to continue—in either 
activity. 

The two chapters that follow, one on 
climbing and mountaineering, the other on 
trekking, are not up to the same standard. 
Each topic deserves a book of its own, and the 
attempt to condense is made in what 
sometimes seems an arbitrary and confusing 
manner. In particular, specialized terminology 
goes unexplained: what is the novice to make, 
for example, of the idea that 'dead men' can be 
relied upon for protection when climbing ice 
and snow, or that 'mantle shelving' can afford 
progress up a rockclimb? The glossary at the 
end of the book attempts to redress the 
situation, but, for me, it comes much too late. 
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Finding the way At Macpac, our task is simply to 
tO places yOU love mate every step of your outdoor 
is easy when you adventures a trip in the Comfort 
know how Zone - 

The Macpac Dynamic Harness on 
the Cascade works as an anti- 
gravity device. The harness pivots 
at the base to move with your 
body and not against it. There are 
no pre-set limitations on how the 
pack should fit and feel. Because 
no other body is like yours, we 
make the Dynamic Harness 
infinitely adjustable. 

It continues to define 
personalized comfort in packs. 

A uniquely comfortable harness 
combined with sturdy 
components and strict attention 
to detail. 

So you know your Macpac will 
deliver unrivalled performance... 
wherever tomorrow finds you. 




SOUTH WEST 
TASMANIA 

is available from Richard Bennett, 
PO Box 385, Kingston, Tasmania 7051. 

Telephone: (002) 29 2559 
As advertised 
in insert to 
Wild 
issue 43 
$34.95 
plus $5.00 
postage 
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REPAIRS 

Specialists in Gore-Tex 
clothing, packs, tents, 
zippers, sleeping bags 
(down boosting) and 
more. Interstate 
deliveries. 

AiKiNg 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St 
Melbourne, Vic 3000 
Enquiries to Warwick 
Telephone (03) 670 2586 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Water Bags 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 
Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
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REVIEWS 


Sad to say, you'd be better off skipping those 
two chapters, going straight to the 
bibliography which follows the glossary and 
looking up a really good book on climbing or 
trekking, such as the huge Mountaineering: The 
Freedom of the Hills or the specialized Trekking 
in the Nepal Himalaya. Part two ends with 
chapters on other means of locomotion in the 
outdoors and on outings with children; both 
are worth reading. 

Part three, 'Outdoor equipment', is the 
longest section by a good margin. The authors 
set out here to supersede earlier publications 
which dwell on the value of gear that is itself 
now superseded—and, in some ways, they 
succeed. They give good reasons why mod¬ 
ern, high-tech outdoor gear has replaced 
much of the stuff of old, and help the reader 
to decide which of it he or she may need. At 
times, they identify alternatives to expensive, 
new equipment; and a high price tag is never 
valued above simple design, durable 
materials and good workmanship. Yet many 
phrases in this section could have come from 
a glossy North American catalogue; brand 
names and jargon are sometimes made to 
stand in for real words; and the plain message 
is that the reputable outdoor retailer knows 
best—all of which some readers may well find 
disappointing if not offensive. 

There are things all through this book that 
are good, especially for the bushwalker and 
cross-country skier, but there are also plenty 
that are not. After a promising beginning, it 
becomes a bit of a bore—and sometimes 
worse. In its present form, The Outdoor 
Companion is unlikely to emulate the many 
printings and classic status of its illustrious 
forebear. 

Nick Tapp 

South West Tasmania- 
A Photographic Essay 

by Richard Bennett 

(published by the author, 1991, RRP $34.95). 

Not another large-format photo book on 
Tasmania's wilderness areas! There have been 
so many in recent years that even the keenest 
collectors are becoming selective. Refresh¬ 
ingly, Richard Bennett presents a new ap¬ 
proach to this wild region. 

The book is dedicated to the late Deny King, 
who has written an eloquent foreword 
highlighting many of the region's special 
qualities. There is no extended text, a depart¬ 
ure from the publications of recent years. 
Instead, pictures and lengthy captions effect¬ 
ively tell the story. 

Rather than compete with the masters of 
landscape photography. Bell and Dombrov- 
skis, Bennett reveals the more human face of 
the South-west. His work is reminiscent of 
David Nielson's classic book South West 
Tasmania: Aland of the Wild (Rigby, 1975). Man, 
on both land and sea, features in many of the 
photos, and residents of the region are duly 
acknowledged with the inclusion of the 
Maatsuyker Lighthouse and Melaleuca tin 
miners. It is this coverage of the human 
element that will make this book so interesting 
to those who know the region. 

Bushwalkers feature prominently, with 
some excellent creek crossings depicted. The 
bleaker aspects of a blizzard in the Eastern 
Arthurs will be of interest to anyone who has 


experienced the region's fickle elements. The 
shots of boats and seafarers. South-west 
Tasmania's other main visitor group, are 
exceptional and show why Bennett has 
become known for his coverage of yacht races. 

A photographic essay finally depends on 
the standard of photography. Generally it is 
high: stock shots of the region all exhibit good 
lighting which highlights features well. Many 
are aerials and some of these are superb, in 
particular the winter pictures of the Arthur 
Ranges. 

There are, however, a few gremlins in the 
wilderness pictures. A few plates exhibit very 
flat lighting and have little impact. Although 
they were doubtless chosen deliberately— 
dull, bleak weather is common—they come off 
second best when compared with the other 
excellent work. Some duplication is apparent 
as well, with the most obvious being the tree 
depicted on pages 86 and 87. Despite these 
small faults Bennett has successfully depicted 
the South-west in many of its moods. In 
particular, his portrayal of man in the 
environment should be of interest to every 
bushwalker. 

John Chapman FAPS, ARPS, AF1AP 

Kosciusko-The Mountain in History 

by Alan Andrews 

(Tabletop Press, 1991, RRP $39.95). 

Count Paul de Strzelecki, when describing 
how he came to name Australia's highest 
mountain, wrote: 

The particular configuration of this eminence 
struck me so forcibly, by the similarity it bears to 
a tumulus elevated in Krakow over the tomb of 
the patriot Kosciusko, that, although in a foreign 
country, on foreign ground, but amongst a free 
people, who appreciate freedom and its votaries, 
I could not refrain from giving it the name of Mt 
Kosciusko. 

A photograph of that tumulus is shown in 
Alan Andrews's survey of the history of the 
mountain. It was the first time I had seen it, 
and there is indeed a striking similarity to the 
summit of Mt Kosciusko. 

Strzelecki (who himself had a name difficult 
to spell) added to the confusion in spelling the 
name of our highest peak: although the patriot 
was called 'Tadeusz Kosciuszko', the Count 
omitted the 'z', and to this day it does not 
appear in the name of the mountain. 

Andrews recounts the efforts and contro¬ 
versies of 19th century European explorers in 
their travels to the roof of Australia. He tells 
these tales thoroughly and well, and bush- 
walkers in particular will find their enjoyment 
enhanced by these stories of the mountain's 
history. 

There are important omissions in this book 
given the broad sweep of its title. There is 
almost no reference to Aboriginal knowledge 
of the area, and there is almost nothing of the 
20th century experience of Kosciusko, much 
of which has had compelling drama of its own. 
Klaus Hueneke's book Kiandra to Kosciusko 
(also published by Tabletop—see the review 
in Wild no 26) concentrates on the 20th century 
experience of the Snowies, and in this 
complements Alan Andrews's book. 

I would have appreciated a less academic 
and more accessible presentation: is there any 


reason for labelling photographs as numbered 
'plates' other than to add an aura of academic 
respectability (and, for the average reader, 
dullness)? 

And a few other details might have com¬ 
pleted the picture: a brief pen portrait of the 
Polish patriot would satisfy curiosity, and the 
description of the construction of the Krakow 
tumulus deserves to be in the body of the 
book, not tucked away in a note at the back. 



The tumulus over the tomb of the patriot 
Kosciuszko, near Krakow, Poland, that gave Mt 
Kosciusko its name. Photo by H Hermanowicz, 
reproduced from Kosciusko-The Mountain in 

But the joy of The Mountain in History is the 
way it recreates the journeys and experiences 
of early European explorers in the unique high 
country of the Main Range massif. 

Brian Walters 

The Blue Mountains Guide Book 

by Lincoln Hall and Barbara Scanlan 
(Gondwana Publishing, 1991, RRP $14.95). 

This handy guidebook to the region closest 
to the hearts of most Sydney bushwalkers will 
find its way into many day packs and car 
glove boxes. It is small in format but its 280 
pages are packed with very useful infor¬ 
mation which will suit both residents and 
visitors. After a short introductory section the 
bulk of the book is a town-by-town descrip¬ 
tion of scenic drives and day walks followed 
by listings of services such as restaurants, 
liquor stores, accommodation, petrol stations, 
museums and galleries, and take-away food 
outlets. Telephone numbers, opening hours 
and, where appropriate, approximate costs 

The descriptions of the walks are adequate 
but the number of walks described is by no 
means comprehensive. Some impressive 
scenic features such as the Grose Look-out at 
the end of Faulconbridge's Grose Road are not 
described. The most disappointing feature of 
this guide are the maps: those that are present 
are not very clear and appear to have been 
drawn in haste. 

David Noble 

Antarctica and Back in Sixty Days 

by Tim Bowden 

(ABC Enterprises, 1991, RRP $19.95). 

I love this book. It is witty, honest and 
revealing. 

Antarctica has an unusual place in the 
history of mankind, forming, as it has, a 
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sometimes bizarre stage for the human drama. 
At the turn of the century it was the high 
drama of Victorian times. Between the 1930s 
and the 1980s Antarctica was the domain of 
scientific exploration. In recent times it has 
become an environmental battleground. And 
now the stage is being reset once again as the 
frontier opens to tourism. For example, did 
you know that you can fly to the South Pole if 
you have a spare $50 000? 

You may well be familiar with Tim 
Bowden's wit through his ABC Television 
programme 'Backchat', or with his literary 
skills through the book One Crowded Hour. In 
Antarctica and Back in Sixty Days he depicts an 
era that may well be passing. The book des¬ 
cribes a voyage on board the ship Icebird, 
which resupplies Australian Antarctic bases 
every summer. So in one sense this is a con¬ 
temporary view of Australian government 
involvement in Antarctica. It is also a book of 
hilarious home truths about what it is really 
like to be bottled up at sea with a blend of 
scientists, pollies, philosophers, seamen and 
bureaucrats. 

Then, at journey's end, comes the over¬ 
whelming beauty of the great, white, south 
land, where natural beauty takes over from 
the frivolities of man. Tim has been smitten by 
the place and it shows in his writing. He 
knows the best moment to ask a poignant 
question and cleverly uses transcripts of inter¬ 
views with returning 'expeditioners' to catch 
the elusive moods of Antarctica. 

But this is not just for Antarctic buffs. For 
anyone who has felt the pangs of regret on 
driving back into the grimy outskirts of our 
huge cities after a few days of bliss in the 
outdoors—there are some words for you in 
this book. 

Go out and buy it. It will crack you up. 

Greg Mortimer 

Key Guide to Australian Mammals 

by Leonard Cronin 

(Reed Books, 1991, RRP $19.95). 

The combination of portability, clear colour 
illustrations, and informative descriptions of 
our native mammals makes this a valuable 
companion for all those interested in our 
native wildlife. As with Key Guide to Australian 
Wildflowers (see the review in Wild no 30), this 
volume is designed for easy identification. A 
simple visual key directs the user to specific 
pages where each animal is described and 
illustrated. Comprehensive indexes of both 
common and scientific names, distribution 
maps, and a list of suggestions for further 
reading are also included—all good practical 
stuff. 

SB 

The Centre-The Natural History of 
Australia's Desert Regions 

by Penny van Oosterzee 
(Reed Books, 1991, RRP $39.95). 

In the last decade our understanding of how 
the Australian deserts work has been 
revolutionized. On our old, weathered 
continent with its desperately poor soils an 
ecology has developed quite different from 
any other desert in the world—an ecology 
ruled by termites, ants and lizards, in which 
mammals are confined to pockets of richer soil 
along the watercourses. 


This is the first book to present the story for 
popular consumption and should be read by 
anyone who loves the outback and wishes to 
understand it. The book is nothing if not 
approachable. No chapter is longer than four 
pages, with boxes illuminating the main 
points and a compelling standard of 
photography of a type we have come to expect 
from Reg Morrison. Like Wild, one can pick 
the book up and start reading anywhere. 
Though perhaps a little over-designed for my 
taste, it nevertheless deserved to win the 
Eureka Prize for Science Books. 

Stephen Garnett 

The Conservation Atlas of 
Tropical Forests: Asia and the Pacific 

by Mark Collins, Jeffrey Sayer and 
Timothy Whitmore 
(BP, MacMillan, IUCN and World 
Conservation Monitoring Centre, 1991, 

RRP $189). 

If the greenhouse issue has done anything, 
it has given debates on conservation an 
international perspective. Thus the battle for 
the Franklin in the early 1980s is likely to 
become the battle for the forests of South-east 
Asia in the 1990s. Vital to any conservation 
measures is authoritative information and this 
book provides it for the tropical forests in 
South-east Asia. Importantly, it considers not 
just the vegetative communities themselves 
and their animal inhabitants but the people 
who live in and with them as well as the 
economies of those countries forced to exploit 
their forests. 

Australia, included briefly for our remnant 
forests in Queensland, gets a good report. But 
then, the ultimate tone of the book is 
surprisingly optimistic, claiming that if there 
is action soon it will still be possible to 
conserve the biodiversity of South-east Asian 

SG 

The Sierra Club Guide to 
Sketching in Nature 

by Cathy Johnson 

(Sierra Club Books, 1990, RRP $27.95). 

This sort of book would have been 
irrelevant a century ago when every educated 
person was taught how to draw and used that 
skill to record encounters with nature. Some 
simply sketched for pleasure, but many would 
use their sketches to help them as amateur or 
professional field naturalists. Today, however, 
the art of sketching, especially for those who 
have no great pretensions in the art world, has 
rather fallen by the wayside. 

This book by Cathy Johnson should go some 
way to remedying that situation. First, it is not 
a book purely for the specialist or artist. The 
great tiling about it is that Johnson has 
managed to organize her material so that 
anyone, from rank amateur to professional 
artist, can get something from it. 

Secondly, Johnson has been able to avoid the 
all too common, anti-creative, 'how to' 
approach and to use instead an undogmatic 
and flexible one which doesn't compromise 
aims or techniques. 

For Johnson, sketching isn't just a means of 
recording what is 'out there' but is 'a means of 
opening a door to a different way of seeing'. 
For her there are wider implications in the 


humble act of sketching; it is a means of 
learning from and heightening one's exper¬ 
ience of nature. 

Apart from the high level of enthusiasm 
which permeates the book, Johnson has 
managed to put together practical information 
on materials and techniques in the form of 
open-ended suggestions rather than hard and 
fast rules. Perhaps two-thirds of the book is 
taken up with this kind of basic, sound advice 
delivered in a tone that encourages users to 
find their own particular levels. 

The final third of the book is devoted to 
ways in which to approach specific subjects, 
such as landscapes, trees and animals, and 
although her examples are all North Amer¬ 
ican, the principles and techniques of drawing 
she employs hold good anywhere. 

The book would benefit anyone from the 
anxious beginner to the experienced field 
naturalist or artist. It cleverly combines 
information, technical advice and a genuine 
love of the subject in a way which can only 
bring out the best in its readers—and, ulti¬ 
mately, its readers' sketches. 

Paul Baxter 

Australian Rainforest Plants III 

by Nan and Hugh Nicholson 

(published by the authors, 1991, RRP $12.95). 

Over the years the Nicholsons' contribution 
to the rehabilitation of rain forests has been 
considerable; this is their third book on 
rain-forest plants and their cultivation. It is an 
affectionate treatment, with each short text 
being matched by a photographic portrait. By 
the look of the photos, the Nicholsons had a 
lovely time collecting the plants from rain 
forests as far apart as the Kimberley and Lord 
Howe Island. Although it would take some 
500 volumes to cover all the rain-forest plants 
in the sort of detail they enjoy here, this book 
is an excellent start if you are thinking of 
growing your own rain forest in the back yard. 
Unfortunately, the only nursery selling the 
plants is likely to be the Nicholsons' at 
Channon in New South Wales. Once armed 
with the right permits, you might be better off 
collecting your own propagating material—it 
would certainly take you to some interesting 

P SG 


Other titles received 
Bicycling Around Victoria 

by Ray Peace (Lothian, 1991, RRP $19.95). 

Cycling the Bush: 100 Rides in NSW 

by Sven Klinge 

(Hill of Content, 1991, RRP $17.95). 

Micronesia-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Glenda Bendure and Ned Friary (Lonely 
Planet, second edition 1991, RRP $16.95). 

Quest for Adventure 

by Chris Bonington (Hodder & Stoughton, 
paperback edition 1992, RRP $29.95). 

The Blind Probe: Cartoons by Foxy 

by Alan Fox (Cordee, 1991). 

Vanuatu-A Travel Survival Kit 

by David Harcombe 

(Lonely Planet, 1991, RRP $16.95). 

Yemen-A Travel Survival Kit 

by Pertti Hamalainen (Lonely Planet, 
second edition 1991, RRP $15.95). ■ 


lications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
ie Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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Federation peak 

Readers give their experiences 


A s a member of the first Tasmanian party 
to climb Federation Peak, the first 
woman to do so and, among other early trips 
in the area, a member of the group of four who 
tried the Northern Lakes approach, returning 
by the South Picton lead which we named 
Wilsmicro, it would be appreciated if we had 
names. The feature on Federation Peak in Wild 
no 43 names many people but we appear to be 
the 'nameless'. 

When we climbed the peak (21 October 
1949) I was with my husband, David Wilson 
(who has been walking in Tasmania and 
world-wide for the past 60 years), and Keith 
Lancaster (who has probably covered more of 
Tasmania than any other walker). Keith act¬ 
ually climbed solo in a snow storm. David and 
I had a few more days and waited hoping for 
better weather, but we had rain. 

The friends with whom we tried the 
Northern Lakes route were Ron Smith and 
Peter Croft. It was not so much the scrub 
which defeated us as time. Time was very 
much against the early groups—the walking 
distance was greater and our holidays were 
very limited... 

The following are the names of the first 13 
people to climb Federation Peak: John Becher- 
vaise. Bill and Fred Elliott and Allan Rogers, 
28 January 1949; Keith Lancaster, 19 October 
1949; David and Nancy Wilson, 21 October 
1949; Bill Bewsher, Bob Summers, John 
Vidulich, Shirley Ward, Brian Wells and Pat 
Weston, 7 January 1950. 

Nancy Wilson 
Rosny Park, Tas 

Thank you from (I'm sure) not only myself but 
many readers for the special Wild feature on 
Federation Peak. 

John Bechervaise's account of the first 
ascent gave fascinating insight into a real 
pioneering effort. The intimacy of the 
40-year-old photographs also provided a 
special dimension. Having been to this wild 
place three times...I feel quite humble in the 
footsteps of these and other pioneers; in 
Bechervaise's words 'thrusting and cutting a 
path' up what is now the Moss Ridge 
approach and finally succeeding in their goal 
to reach the summit. 

Thanks also for John Chapman's, Louise 
Gilfedder's and Bob Jones's contributions to a 
splendid feature. The graphic description of 
that epic climb 32 years ago up the sheer 
North-west Face, with an unplanned over¬ 
night bivouac perched more than 100 metres 
above the Blade Ridge, provided lively read¬ 
ing. 

If readers return to the spectacular view of 
the North-west and West Faces (left and right, 
respectively) on page 38, and follow Bob 


Jones's account on pages 46 and 47, they may 
trace the climb from where the Blade Ridge (in 
shade, lower left) joins the sun-drenched 
North-west Face proper, goes up to the 
grassy-ledged 'Bus Stop', on up the chimney 
to the difficult overhang, [then traverses 
delicately left under the overhang to the foot of a 
second chimney (invisible in the photo) Editor] 
(overnight bivouac), and up the final ramp 
leading to the summit. 

Readers may also be interested to contrast 
the well-caught photo of the sharp Blade 
Ridge below Reg Williams, on page 47, with 
the 'side' view on page 38. Associating the 
story of the climb with the photographs 
provides a bonus. 

Once again, thank you for this and other 
continually great reading in Wild. 

Peter Edwards 
Lindisfarne, Tas 

Eco-terrorism 

The tragic fire that destroyed Fitzgeralds Hut 
(Bogong High Plains, Victoria) should not be 
compounded by the current ill-conceived 
clamour from some quarters to rebuild it. I will 
miss its history and charm but these values 
cannot be reconstructed. All mountain huts 
are at high risk of destruction by fire; many 
have been destroyed and all are certain to go 
sooner or later. 

Unfortunately, the President of the Federa¬ 
tion of Victorian Walking Clubs appears to 
have missed Andrew Barnes's excellent article 
(Wild no 43) on the clutter of huts, signs and 
snow poles in the Alps. In a letter to the Age of 
2 January, Keith Lierse argues that it is unsafe 
for people to rely on huts for shelter, but then 
suggests that Fitzgeralds Hut should be 
rebuilt! 

In bad weather, huts may only be found 
with skilled navigation. Some people have 
died within metres of huts they could not see. 
Although maps currently show Fitzgeralds 
Hut, many huts shown on maps no longer 
exist or are inaccurately marked, such as the 
non-existent hut shown at Buckety Plain on 
the Bogong 1:100 000 map. Fitzgeralds Hut 
should not be rebuilt on the pretext of safety: 
only proper equipment and training can 
protect visitors to the Alps. 

The High Plains are already cluttered with 
enough junk from graziers, the hydro¬ 
electricity scheme, ski resorts and land man¬ 
agers. A study is needed to identify those 
structures of historic and management value 
so the rest can be removed. 

The calls to rebuild Fitzgeralds Hut are yet 
another example of why we bushwalkers and 
ski tourers must write to government minist¬ 
ers to protect our interests. We need to ensure 
our peak organizations, such as the Federation 


of Victorian Walking Clubs, are effective, 
astute and working for our benefit. 

On a related matter, it is fortunate for 
conservationists that the identity of those 
involved in the hut fire is known. Given the 
recent spate of articles in the Sunday Age, 
Herald-Sun and Sunday Herald-Sun implying 
that environment groups are involved in 
'eco-terrorism', I am sure this would have 
been added to the list of unsubstantiated, 
exaggerated and mysterious incidents. 
Although the imputations are as ridiculous as 
claiming that automobile associations are 
engaged in vandalizing public transport, 
comments from both the timber industry and 
the Victoria Police 'Bush Alert' programme are 
reported in Melbourne papers... 

Jamie Pittock 
Kew, Vic 

Fuel to the flames 

I read John Hillard's article ( Wild no 42) on 
bushwalking stoves with a great deal of 
interest as I am always looking for new and 
lighter ways of cooking in the bush. The article 
caused me to think of a couple of points to 
bring to your attention. 

John repeats what is almost an article of 
faith regarding gas canister stoves, such as the 
Gaz models—that they perform poorly in cold 
conditions. Until recently, I held similar views; 
although I must admit that my gas canister 
stove (an Optimus) performed well during 
many skiing trips. This view was rather 
bluntly challenged on a trip overseas a couple 
of months ago. We were at 4700 metres, in Kibo 
Hut on Mt Kilimanjaro (Tanzania), where I 
was intrigued to watch a party of five Italians 
proceed to cook a huge pot of pasta on a Gaz 
stove. Much to my surprise, it did the job very 
effectively, using a standard canister, despite 
the temperature being somewhere below 
freezing. 

Admittedly, the high altitude helped by 
reducing the boiling point, but their dinner 
was hot! [High altitude helps by reducing the 
boiling point of the fuel, too. Just like the water in 
the pot, butane vaporizes more readily in the 
reduced air pressure at altitude. Editor] 

My second point is to express slight surprise 
at the omission of one very cost-effective stove 
currently on the market (in Western Australia 
at least). Made in the USA by the ZZ Corpora¬ 
tion, the Sierra stove is very cleverly designed. 
It comprises a small electric fan underneath a 
double-skin bowl. Kindling and other wood 
chips are burnt in the bowl while the fan forces 
air through vents in the double skin. The result 
is a very hot little furnace which burns a small 
amount of wood very efficiently. We used one 
on a trip through Africa, cooking about half 
our meals on it for six weeks, using only two 
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C-cell batteries. We never had to worry about 
fuel, nor were there any airport hassles about 
carrying hazardous materials. It was also a 
source of fascination to our African guides; 
they thought it was extraordinary. When con¬ 
ditions are very wet and wood won't bum, 
we've found that a Trangia burner sitting in 
the stove's bowl works quite well. The stove 
is light (400 grams) and compares well, 
cost-wise, with other stoves. 

Assessed against the other stoves in John's 
article, the Sierra would have performed very 
well, especially on the annual load and annual 
fuel cost ratings. Environmentally, I guess it's 
mixed: yes, it does use wood, but only very 
small amounts compared with fires; on the 
other hand, it doesn't use fossil fuels. Well 
worth considering for those long trips in dry 
climates (but only where wood is available). 

Julian Yates 
Cloverdale, WA 

Shame on you, John Hillard.-.maligning my 
little friend the solid-fuel stove (Wild no 42) 
with comments such as 'useful as emergency 
equipment on day walks’ and 'impracticable 
for use in cooking full meals'. Having spent 
many years in the army enjoying lightweight 
camping, becoming familiar with the solid- 
fuel stove and watching other campers suffer 
the agonies of liquid and gas stoves, I feel the 
following points should be brought to your 
readers' attention. 

Solid fuel doesn't leak...Many of the stoves 
available are lightweight but require a lot of 
storage space in the rucksack. Conversely, 
solid-fuel stoves...are neat and tidy with a low 
profile...Finally, I don't know what bunyip has 
been whispering in John's ear, but these little 
stoves are as practical in cooking full meals as 
the liquid or gas stoves [ You must be joking! 
Editor]... 

Chris Dally 
Trott Park, SA 

Cold comfort 

...I would like to voice my concerns about 
several statements [made in the survey of 
sleeping mats in Wild no 43]. Under the section 
on closed-cell foam the writer states that it 
'...can be anywhere from extremely comfort¬ 
able (on snow or sand) to barely tolerable (on 
concrete) to sleep on'. Although we make 
closed-cell pads ourselves, I would debate the 
merits of steering consumers towards closed¬ 
cell pads with statements like 'extremely com¬ 
fortable'. Also in question is the information 
earlier in the article that tells the reader the 
'lightweight, compact versions' of self- 
inflating mats are 'less suitable for use in 
snow'. Standard laboratory testing and field 
testing would show that a 2.5 centimetre thick 
Ultra-Lite Therm-a-Rest can provide more 
insulation (and comfort) on the snow than a 
closed-cell pad. The melt-down test of two 
people in a tent on the snow, with one on 
closed-cell foam and one on a 2.5 centimetre 
Therm-a-Rest, will provide interesting results. 
Lift up the tent in the morning and note the 
variation in patterns in the snow. 

Another concern I have is the closing 
statement of the article. It recommends that 
readers refer back to Wild no 27 because 
'technicalities of sleeping-mat construction 
have not changed since ...Wild no 27'. I wish 


manufacturers had at least been given the 
courtesy of responding to a request for 
information before the recent article was 
published. The need to contact manufacturers 
seems crucial to having a factual and 
informative article. In light of the fact that the 
previous article had a chart of four companies 
making self-inflating mats and the recent 
article only has one of the original four still on 
the chart (Cascade Designs), a review of some 
of the technical details would have been of 
benefit to your readers. Not all the companies 
listed on the table in the Equipment Survey in 
Wild no 43 make the products in the way 
described in Wild no 27... 

Jerry Lloyd 
Sales Manager 
Cascade Designs Inc 
Seattle, Washington 
USA 


Green and read 

I would like to congratulate you on an 
informative, practical magazine. I find the 
magazine especially helpful in keeping up to 
date with what is happening in the 'green' 
area. The Green Pages are informative and 
stimulating; the suggested addresses are a 
great help when writing to state one's views. 
All too often I have found articles in other 
publications suggesting people write to voice 
their opinions but giving no address. The 
reader loses motivation and the letter is never 
written. Stimulating letters, including ad¬ 
dresses, are also printed in your magazine. 
Keep it up. 

Through reading a letter in a Wilderness 
Society newsletter, I was persuaded to put a 
'No advertising material, please' sticker on 
my mail box. The junk mail received has gone 
from handfuls a day to perhaps one leaflet a 
week...The stickers do work; I urge everybody 
to use one on their mail box today to 
contribute to the reduction of our society's 

Penny Johanson 
Tamworth, NSW 

In response to J Deering's letter in Wild no 40, 
I wish to initiate my subscription to your 
magazine (cheque enclosed). 

How this person could judge a magazine 
like Wild to be 'greenie-biased' is beyond 
me—it's the last thing I would have expected. 

As far as hunters, four-wheel-drivers, 
loggers and motor-bike riders are concerned, 
I agree that they do have a real and legitimate 
right to use the bush—as long as they don't kill 
animals, create erosion, cut down trees and 
pollute the atmosphere! 

D A Tonks 
Logan Village, Qld 

Top gear 

I read with amusement tinged with an¬ 
noyance Peter Lee's letter in Wildfire Wild no 
42. 

Anyone who wants to camp using obsolete 
gear is more than welcome to, as it's good to 
see it being recycled. But give those of us who 
enjoy the pleasures that modem gear delivers 
some credit. Not all current developments in 
camping gear are offensive. 

No one twisted my arm to buy a dome. After 
camping in various climates, altitudes and 
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latitudes all around the world for over 20 
years in just about every type of tent available, 

I was so glad to have a tent that was self- 
supporting, that could be repositioned after 
erection and that also kept out insects. I 
wouldn't camp in alpine areas during sum¬ 
mer, or in rain forest at any time, in a tent 
without a sewn-in floor and fly-screen on the 
entrances. I'd rather donate my blood to the 
Red Cross... 

As for external H-frame packs, you can keep 

them. The first time I tried an internal-frame 
pack (in 1978) was a revelation. How 
comfortable and stable it felt after enduring 
assorted external-frame packs since 1967... 

In 19731 bought an impregnated japara rain 
jacket. Not only did it have a disturbing, 
unnatural smell, it also didn't breathe, and I 
got just as wet from condensation as I 
would've not wearing it...The thought of 
hiking in army boots is just too unpleasant to 
consider. 

The only thing about which I can agree with 
Peter Lee is the use of wool—but even wool is 
better when used in conjunction with 
polypropylene undergarments to wick 
moisture away. 

I'm very happy with the way technology 
has enhanced the wilderness experience by 
making it safer and more comfortable. I 
wonder how many people have been put off 
the wilderness because of unpleasant early 
experiences due to ill-designed gear. Through 
familiarity with the bush comes a commit¬ 
ment to the environment. Perhaps if more 
people's wilderness experiences were more 
enjoyable, there might be a greater public 
awareness of environmental issues. 

Anthony Riddette 
Westmead, NSW 

Beating up the Drum 

I must take issue with Matthew Forsyth's 
letter in Wild no 42 reporting the theft of ropes 
from Drum Cave. I have been caving at 
Bungonia (New South Wales) since 1969, and 
this hoary old chestnut was around then, too! 

Anyone who had knowledge of caving at 
Bungonia would know that the number of 
people who just happen to walk past Drum 
with 60 metres of rope is negligible—and even 

then, the chance that someone calling from the 
bottom of the main pitch would be heard 
outside the cave is non-existent. 

Certainly, equipment disappears from time 
to time, but this is usually the result of 
carelessness in the campsite or when 
travelling to the cave mouth. In 20 years of 
caving in southern NSW and elsewhere, I have 
never heard a verifiable story in which gear 
rigged on a pitch was removed. 

This sort of story is part of the folklore of 
caving, but it must be accepted as a bush myth. 
I am a little disappointed that Wild has catered 
to the gullible fringe by publishing Mr 
Forsyth's letter without editorial comment. It 
really just encourages the naive who wish to 
beat up an issue where none exists. 

David Brown 
Calwell, ACT 
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DACHSTEIN 
WALK BOOTS 

20 % 

OFF 

while stocks last 


‘Jaufen’ 

Were $240 

Now $192 
‘Semmering’ 

Were $235 

Now $188 
‘Gerlos’ 

Were $199 

Now $159 

_ 9J"Y± _ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont 3135 
Phone: (03) 720 4647 



cksacks 


A big load will 
to a sudden understanding 
about your pack that has 
nothing to do with looks. 
When you head towards 
a load of 30 kilograms 
or beyond, design and 
material choices become 
critical. We know. The 
mind will focus on details 
that never mattered before. 
A product information 
sheet explains the many 
important decisions we 
have made in producing 
a pack you can feel 
comfortable to own. See 
one of our specialist 
retailers, or write. 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, m 6360 

Uncompromised Design 


BUSHWALK THE RED CENTRE 


THE MACDONNELL RANGES, FINKE GORGE 
AND WATARRKA NATIONAL PARKS 

Although hundreds of thousands visit Ayers Rock and the 
Red Centre every year, very few put on a pack and walk out 
into the wilderness to experience one of the 
most dramatic and inspiring landscapes in 
the world. On our trips you leave the masses 
behind and enjoy fantastic views from the 
tops of some of the Centre's highest peaks, 
camp beside beautiful pools, relax and listen 
to the birds in the magnificent shady gorges. 

Every night you enjoy a delicious three-course meal before 
settling down under a blanket of stars. 

Write or phone for a free brochure. 

WILLIS'S WALKABOUTS 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner NT 0810 
Phone (089) 85 2134 
Fax: (089) 85 2355 
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YOUR ONE-STOP MAP SHOP 



Maps and 
guidebooks for 

• Bushwalking / 

& hiking 

• Canoeing 

• Cross-country 
skiing 

• Fishing & boating 

• Camping 
WORLD MAP 
SPECIALISTS 

Hours: Weekdays 9 am-6 pm, Saturday 9 am-1 pm 


, Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road, Chadstone, Vic 3148 
(near cnr Warrigal Road) 

PHONE (03) 569 5472 


Look To The Waterproofing 
People For All Your 
Waterproofing Needs. 

LEATHER - BOOTS 
PAPER - MAPS 
NYLON - TENTS 

Whatever the problem, there 
is an AQUASEAL IM product 
for the solution. 

Dealers send for descriptive catalog & price list. 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd 
PO Box 209, Welland 
y / > South Australia 5007 

RONDAK.nc Ph (08) 346 6061 

3TSMAN COATINGS A SEALANTS FaX (08) 340 0675 



-- The Warmest, Lightest, 

most Compact Synthetic Bag 

• CLASSIC 2-2 layers for very cold conditions. 

Total weight 1.3 kgs. 

• CLASSIC 3-3 layers for extremely cold conditions. 

Total weight l.7kgs. 


zvUdsports 

327 Sussex Street, Sydney 
P.O. Box Q302, Sydney, 2000 

Ph: (02) 264 2035 Fax: (02) 264 2035 
Superb Australia-Wide Mail Order Service 



3MIQ$P 

Worldwide Sponsor 1992 Olympic Games 


PURADOWN 


Available at your nearest camping specialist store. 


WATER 

. .SPtf J^§ more . ..^ 

T0 ZUiCdsportS Please send me a FREE 48-page catalogue I 


Address : 

Postcode 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT SLEEPING BAG 


An advertising feature from Du Pont, the only 


There are many different kinds of sleeping 
bags for campers to choose from. But having 
so many choices also causes confusion. So here 
are a few tips to help you. 

Your activity 

The bag you buy should suit your 
personal needs as well as your outdoor 
environment. Consider the following: 


Caravan or car camping: 
The weight of the 
sleeping bag isn't a 

ilfill major factor since you 
I ■ ■ don't have to carry it, 

so you can concentrate on warmth, 
comfort and leg-room. 


Bushwalking: 

Weight and compactness are very 
important. You'll want a lightweight bag 
which can fit into - or on to - your pack 
without breaking your back and still keep 
you warm. 


Canoe camping: 

Since you know you're going to be in a 
wet environment, a warm, moisture- 
resistant bag is what you'll need. 
Remember, waterproof stuff sacks and 
travel bags can spring leaks. 


"Extreme" camping: 

For those people who like to meet the 
elements head on - mountaineers, winter 
campers, etc - weight, warmth, 
compactness, and moisture resistance are 
critical considerations. 


Weight conditions 

Always research where you're going. 
Find out what climate and weather to 
expect and, remember, always prepare 
for the worst. 


Wet: 

If you camp where it 
will be wet, you need 
a bag that will 
continue to keep you 
warm even if it gets wet. 

Cold: 

When the temperature is likely to drop, 
you need a bag that can really do the job 
of keeping you warm and comfortable. 
Warm: 

If you camp only in warm areas you'll 
probably want a thin, lightweight bag. 
Three-season use: 

Many outdoor enthusiasts camp in the 
spring-summer-autumn seasons. This 
requires a versatile bag that can be 
unzipped for ventilation when if s hot out, 
but also has enough insulation to keep 
campers warm through late or early frost. 
Sleeping habits 

Consider your own sleeping habits. Do 
you toss and turn? Or do you huddle 
under the covers even in summer? These 
are important considerations. Get in the 
bag, if the store lets you, to see if it fits, 
and if it's easy to manage the zippers and 
closures. A campsite miles from 



civilisation is no place to discover that 
your sleeping bag is too small. But keep 
in mind that a sleeping bag that's too big 
means unnecessary weight and volume 
for you to carry. 

Bag shape 

The shape you choose is decided both by 
where you're using the bag and your 
personal preference. 

Rectangular: 

By far the most popular, these bags can 
be completely unzipped to be used as 
quilts for caravan or car camping. The 
shape provides lots of leg and hip room. 
However, because they are larger than 
some bags, they have more space to heat 
and tend to be heavier and bulkier. 
Barrel/tapered: 

These are slightly tapered at the foot to 
decrease bulk and weight. 

Mummy: 

Very tapered, with a hood, often used by 
bushwalkers, cold-weather campers and 
mountain climbers. Mummies give you 
only as much room as your body will fill. 
For that reason, they are more efficient 
than other designs: lighter, more 
compact, and warmer but a bit hard on 
the claustrophobic. 

Modified-mummies: 

A compromise for people who feel too 
confined in true mummies. A modified 
mummy still offers a hood and increased 
thermal efficiency when compared to a 
rectangular bag, but provides more 
leg-room. The trade-off? A bit heavier 
and bulkier than a mummy. 

How a sleeping bag works 
Sleeping bags are, first and foremost, heat 
savers. The body loses heat three ways 
and a good bag will slow loss from all 
three. 

Convection: 

Heat loss by the movement of warm air 
away from the body via spontaneous air 
flow through openings in the bag and by 
air movement in large gaps between the 
body and the bag. 

Radiation: 

Heat loss by radiant energy leaving the 
body and passing through the material of 
the bag. 

Conduction: 

The transfer of body heat through the 
materials that make up the insulator and 
through still air. 

A good sleeping bag reduces body heat 
losses from conduction, convection and 
radiation. Most of the radiant heat is 
absorbed by the timer lining and the 
insulating fibres in the filling material. 
Still air, trapped by the insulating fibres 
between the inner and outer linings, acts 
as an excellent insulator. Without the 
presence of good insulation, body heat 
will be lost through convection, 
conduction and radiation. 


makers of Dacron ® 



Insulation 

The type of insulation used is one of the 
most important ingredients in a sleeping 
bag. The more efficient the insulation, the 
more loft it will create to trap air. 

Dacron® Quallofil: 

The softest, most thermally efficient 
insulation made by Du Pont. For campers 
who love the outdoors, no matter what 
the weather, sleeping bags filled with 
Quallofil offer a high-performance 
alternative to down. At equal warmth, 
Quallofil is as compactable as down for 
easy carrying. Unlike down, Quallofil 
maintains its insulating value when 
damp and it dries three times faster. The 
four-hole hollow fibres make up the 
insulation trap and hold in body heat, 
while a special coating reduces fibre-to- 
fibre friction, allowing fibres to slip past 
each other easily for superior resilience 
and loft retention. Sleeping bags filled 
with Quallofil will give you the protection 
you want in virtually any kind of 
weather. Quallofil has been tough-tested 
in some of the world's most rugged 
cold-weather conditions, including 
expeditions to Mt Everest and the North 
Pole. 

Dacron® Hollofil®: 

These hollow fibres are specially coated, 
or slickened, to slip easily past each other 
so your sleeping bag will be resilient and 
retain its superior loft. This also allows 
your bag to drape snugly and 
comfortably, minimizing cold spots and 
loss of body heat. 

All Du Pont insulating fibres for sleeping 
bags are odourless, non-allergenic and 
moth and mildew resistant. As well, 
they're hand or machine washable. 

So, for a sleeping bag that's best for you, 
follow these tips and look for the Dacron® 
logo. If s your guarantee of quality. 

® = Du Pont registered trademark. 








Hallmark W2 

We have been manufacturing quality outdoor equipment for over I 
30 years. This experience, combined with up-to-the-minute y 
technology and Australasian design, gives you the Hallmark range [ 



“Brilliant new harness...” 

Giving unsurpassed comfort and strength. 

A fully featured range for trekking, travel and 
bushwalking. 


“Proven tent performance... 

Enduring extremes or summer /\ 

breezes, Hallmark quality means ff> 
safe shelter. 


“NEW INNOVATIONS FROM 
ONE OF THE OLDEST 
QUALITY MANUFACTURERS 


/i 


Inspect the brand-new Hallmark range of packs, tents, sleeping bags, 
Malden fleece, wet-weather apparel and accessories at selected leading 
equipment outlets. 

Enquiries: Phone: Sunshine Ellis Pty. Ltd. 

(02) 748 1711 - (03) 416 1244 / * 


Wf 
//✓ 


“Designed for Austraiian conditions ... 

From snow camping to lightweight travel, 
the Hallmark range of premium down and 
synthetic sleeping bags have you covered. 
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Scrambled egg mix 
Damper mix 
Cream of chicken soup 
Beef soup 
Orange drink mix 
Chocolate drink mix 
Pasta & tomato sauce 
Chinese rice ’n’ chicken 
Pasta with chicken sauce 
Custard ’n’ apple mix 
Pancake mix 
Trail mix 


The ENDURANCE FOODS range has been carefully developed 
to suit the tastes and needs of our children, families and 
professionals when enjoying outdoor activities. 

All meals carry full cooking directions and food content details. 
They can be purchased as a single-serve sachet or in bulk, 
from your nearest outdoor retailer. 


ENDURANCE FOODS 
24 Hinkler Road 
Braeside Victoria 3195 


Exclusively distributed by 


ravi 


Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 
Fax (03) 417 1610 


KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE 



MAPS 


COVERING ALL AUSTRALIA BY 


AUSMAP 

AUSTRALIAN SURVEYING AND LAND INFORMATION GROUP 
Brochures on a comprehensive 
range of maps and addresses of 
stockists are available from 
AUSMAP Sales, PO Box 2 
BELCONNEN, ACT 2616 
Phone: (06) 201 4300 
Fax: (06) 201 4367 



THE AFFORDABLE 

CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI BOOT 


BACKCOUNTRY 

• High-quality silicon-treated leather 

• Bellows tongue 

• Stitched 17 mm Vibram sole 

• Tesivel lining 

• Rubber mid-sole 


MOUNTAIN SKI 

• High-quality silicon-treated leather 

• Padded bellows tongue with a second, 
outside tongue 

• Tesivel lining backed with 2.5 mm Evapor foam 

• Stitched 17 mm Vibram sole 

• Tapered polyurethane wedge mid-sole 

• Flexan reinforced ankle area 


AUCO 


AVAILABLE AT SPECIALIZED SKI SHOPS 
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SUPERIOR DESIGN - SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 

The very best for outdoor, camping and rescue use. 


LEGEND 

Professional Lighting Instrument 

Advanced Technology, Superior design, 
Unsurpassed Performance - Legend is 
the new generation mini-flashlight 
designed for the professional. More 
features than ever before. 

• Push button switch • One hand 
operation • Spot to flood beam focus 

• Serial No. for I.D. • Rubber sleeves 
on head and barrel for grip • Aircraft 
grade aluminium • Waterproof O-ring 
seals • High intensity bulb • Computer 
designed reflector • Switch lock • 6 
colours • 4 sizes • Made in USA • Wide 
range of accessories • D-cell size also 
available. 

Approved by NASA and used by 
astronauts in the Space Shuttle. 


SUPArSTROBE 

This light may 
save your life! 

This new Emergency Strobe 
for Warning and Distress 
marking is suitable for Hikers, 

Motorists, Rescue services, 

Campers, etc. Hundreds of 
uses. 

• Compact (10cm tall) • 

Durable • One alkaline D-cell 
to operate • 24 hour plus run 
time (same intensity) • Up to 
several miles visibility • Clear 
lens for maximum visibility • 

Very economical • Waterproof 

• 200,000+ peak candle power. 

Now available in 2 models - pin only and pin-magnet 
combination - these Supa-Strobes are very economical to 
operate. The pin-only model is covered by U.S. Mil Spec 
standard for waterproofness. The incredibly tough high impact 
plastic body, with polycarbonate lens and brass military switch 
ensure long term durability. Made in the USA these units are 
approved by the U.S. Coast Guard. 


SPYDERCO CLIPITS 

Award winning Spyderco Clipit Knives are a forceful 
combination of the finest stainless steel and hi-tech design. 
With the “incredible” Spyder-edge, these knives cut with ease. 
Unique pocket clip design makes them easy to carry. Several 
sizes available to suit all requirements. 



Just released - all new Spyderco “Lightweights" designed for 
the weight conscious individual still desiring the very high 
performance. Blades boast the same tough G-2 stainless but 
feature superlight Dupont Zytel handles with integral clothing 
clip. 2 new models. Endura (77gr) & Delica (50gr). 



LEATHERMAN TOOL 

Full size Pliers in your pocket and more. 


Made in the USA, the incredible 
Leatherman Tool comes with a 
genuine 25 year guarantee. Only 
10.5cm when closed, this 100% 
Stainless Steel Leatherman Tool is one 
of the most practical and compact 
multi-purpose knives available. 
Designed forthe individual with an eye 
for quality, ingenuity and elegance the 
Leatherman features • Needlenose 
pliers • Regular Pliers • Wire cutters 
• Knife blade • Ruler • Can/Bottle 
Opener • 4 Screwdrivers (3 flat and 
1 Phillips) • Metal/Wood File/Saw • 
Awl/Punch. 

All parts are interconnected. No 
separate parts to lose. Leather pouch 
'included with new cordura nylon 
pouch available. Smaller Leatherman 
Mini-Tool also available. 



AL MAR 4X4 TOOL MATE 

A design evolution, the Toolmate is a modern example of a utilitarian 
multi-purpose tool originally conceived for the Commandoes in WW2. 
Forgotten until now - the heavy duty 4x4 features 2 full sized blades 
- both conventional (77mm) and the incredible Spyder-edge (70mm) 
as well as a Phillips screwdriver, combination standard screwdriver/ 
file, and a wire cutter/pliers. Your solution to those everyday chores 
that are required in every household. Constructed from the very best 
AM-6 steel and sheathed in a heavy duty leather sheath, the 4 x 4 
is meant to be used under the most demanding of conditions. 





TRADE ENQUIRIES: ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 

P.O. BOX 201, ROZELLE NSW 2039. PH: (02) 818 1955 FAX: (02) 810 8776 
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FOR A BIG COUNTRY 


New for 1991 

With generous capacities and 
practical features, the new Cyclops II 
Citadel and Atlas have both been 
designed with Australian conditions 

The most accurate fit 

The Cyclops II Citadel and Atlas are 
made in three back sizes: 2,3 and 4. 
We don’t expect you to fall for 
unreliable and compromising one- 
size-fits-all variable back-length 
rucksacks. With permanent 
proportions, optimum geometry and 
fine adjustments, Cyclops II harnesses 
simply provide the most accurate fit 
and trouble-free performance. (The 
smaller sizes are most suitable for 
women. Size 3 capacities are quoted.) 

Carrying comfort 

A central channel accommodates and 
protects the spine, and improves 
ventilation. Broad, hip-hugging 
lumbar contact areas efficiently 


transfer the load. Contoured Cyclops 
II harnesses are kind to your body 
and easy on your clothing—all body- 
contact surfaces are made from 
synthetic, cotton-like Berghaus Advent 
fabric. 

Bombproof 

Naturally, Cyclops II rucksacks feature 
Berghaus-developed Ardura 1000 
cloth; robust, 25 mm aluminium-alloy 
frames; reinforced bases; bar-tacked 
stress points and double-sewn and 
bound seams. Where appropriate, the 
hip-belt and side compression-straps 
continue through the back of the 
rucksack for unfailing, all-round 
strength. 

Functional 

Other Cyclops II features include: 
extendible lid; twin lid accessory 
straps; two lid pockets; top, internal 
compression-strap; Weatherlock 
closure; accessory patches; quick- 
release, non-slip hip-belt Bergbuckle; 
ice axe loops; tent-wand pockets. 


Cyclops II Citadel 

Large-capacity, dual-compartment 
rucksack. Curved-zip access to 
bottom compartment, draw-cord 
divider. 

Capacity: 75-85 litres 
Back sizes: 2, 3, 4 

Cyclops II Atlas 

Huge expedition rucksack. Zip access 
at base. Twin removable side-pockets 
zip together to form a day pack. 
Capacity: 100 litres 
Back sizes: 2, 3, 4 


Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 

Unit 14F, Hordern Place, A 

Camperdown, NSW 2050. / V 

Telephone (02) 517 1338. 

Facsimile (02) 550 3273 

or (02) 550 2969. - 

Telex AA177217 *=■ 
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Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports Great Outdoors Centn 
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HIMALAYA 


Send now for your 
free booklet on 
Adventure Holidays 
in 

NEPAL-INDIA 

TIBET-BHUTAN 



BUSHWALKERS 
& SKI TOURERS 

When passing through 
Gippsland for your next trip, 
why not call in and see the 

range of equipment at 
Gippsland's leading specialist 
shop. 

We have equipment for 
everyone—from the day hiker 
through to the adventure 
explorer. 

Hours: Monday-Thursday 9am-5.30pm 
Friday 9am-9pm 
Saturday 9am-l2.30pm 

STRZELECKI CAMPING 
& OUTDOORS 

8/76 Smith St, Warragul 
Phone: (056) 22 3550 


RAFT THE 
FRANKLIN RIVER 



5-, 10- & 12-DAY TRIPS 
November 1992 till March 1993 


RAFTING TASMANIA 

For bookings or enquiries, please contact: 
63 Channel Highway, Taroona, Tasmania 7053 
Telephone: (002) 27 8293 
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WILD SHOT 


Hey, wait for me! 

Andrew Barnes departs the 
West Peak of Mt Bogong, 
Victoria, in a hurry. 

Michael Hampton 

Wild welcomes slides 
for this page; 
payment is at 
our standard rate. 

Send to the Editor, 

Wild, PO Box 415, 

Prahran, Victoria 3181 
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Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 



Timberline Tents in use by 
Tim Macartney-Snape 
during the 1990 sea 
to summit expedition 

Photo courtesy Australian Geographic 


It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 



Eureka! 


For a free colour catalogue contact 

Johnson Camping, P.O. Box 798, Ryde, NSW 2112. 

Phone (02) 748 0199. Fax (02) 748 0803. 













Chlorofibre takes 8 seconds 


Nature uses the evaporation of body moisture to cool ypur skin when you’re hot, but 
that evaporation can be a real killer in cold weather. If you want to keep warm, you 
have to keep dry - and that’s where chlorofibre scores over other fibres. 
Chlorofibre garments move perspiration away from the skin with uncanny 
effectiveness. They insulate like nothing else you’ve ever worn. They wash and dry 
easily. Most other fibres do not move moisture away, they swell and retain it. Scientific 
tests prove Chlorofibre moves it in 8 seconds! 

The next best is polypropylene in 4 minutes. 
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